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THE MARCHIONESS OF CONYNGHAM 


The Marchioness of Conyngham is an Australian and the daughter of the late Mr. William Andrew Tobin. The Marquis of 
Conyngham has served in the North Irish Horse, the Cumberland and Westmorland Yeomanry, and the Scots Greys. The heir- 
presumptive to the title is his uncle, Lord Charles Conyngham, who used to be in the Rifle Brigade 
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Letters 


200, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. 
Y DEAR BETTY,—Really, d’you know, I never 
thought even we could do it—plunge, I mean, 
into swch a season after such a war. But we 
have—lor! nothing England can’t do, is there ? 
’Sure you, though, almost began to think the last four years 
had been nothing but a bad—oh! very bad !—dream when, as 
soon as May came in, the cars got held up howrs in Piccadilly, 
and already it’s a matter of manceuvre—how to get as many 
dances as poss. worked off on as many nights. . . 
J * * * 
|_ife’s a very jazzy jazz. And what’s so ’ticularly amazin’s 
that tho’ everything’s different, everything’s just the same 
this Peace Season of 1919 as it was in 1914—when we’d never 
ever heard of war. Aching hearts there are, of coursé—there 
must be. And empty places that can’t ever be filled, and little 
children who'll go fatherless always. 
% * * 
But also there is youth—and youth 
these days must be served, 
whatever happens or has happened. 
And there is that unquenchable, that 
irrepressible monde qui s’amuse— 
which even war didn’t deprive of its 
amusements. And so the mothers 
who have lost their sons are giving 
dances for their daughters, and the 
wives who have lost husbands and 
the sisters who have lost brothers 
are dancing at them—for the poor 
brave fallen lie so very quietly, and 
life, when there is spring, is so 
alive. ‘ “ts 
* *) P * 
And besides, as one has had to 
take up life again, one may 
as well do it thoroughly. Half mea- 
sures are the poltroon’s portion, and 
whether for pain or pleasure the 
whole length of the rein’s always the 
thing worth while. There was no 
triumph yet, I s’pose, that hasn’t 
been won through tears. And some 
of us, anyway, however gay, do not 
forget who won for us this wonderful 
victory that’s brought us peace this 
perfectly wonderful spring. 
® * * 
Since last I wrote you of the tale 
of these dancing days, the 
Court’s come out into the open— 
and’s washed out the good old Courts 
*pon which society’s whole existence 
once in the good old days depended. 
*Stead of those rather stuffy and 
wickedly expensive functions-— 
Their Majesties will (weather permit- 
ting) give a series of afternoon parties in 
the garden of Buckingham Palace dur- 
ing the months of June and July, invi- 
tations to which will be equivalent to 
and recorded as attendances or presen- 
tations at Court as the case may be. 


Lady Sybil Phipps is the second of the five daughters 

of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and was mar- 

ried on May 14:-to Mr. C. B. H. Phipps, who ‘is in 

the 4th Reserve Regiment of Cavalry, and was attached 
to the 7th D.G.’s 
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N eat, isn’t it, but not gaudy? And settles a seething 
question with a positively masterly simplicity. It’s 
been, you know, Milor Chamberlain’s most pressing Peace 
prob., how, by Nebuchadnezzar, to dispose of ’em all— 
all the debs. and the dowagers and the matrons and 
what-not who for four seasons have been, like hoi polloi, 
uninvested with the necessary glamour of having been presented. 
* * * 
nd—‘“‘ Weather Permitting *—(I rather like that correctly 
official keep-the-crowd-out-of-the-house touch, don’t you ? ) 
a garden party, or rather an afternoon party in the garden of 
Buckingham Palace, just simply can’t be, at worst, a function 
so devastatingly dull, so enervatingly ennuyant, so fearf'ly 
feminine, so tiring or so boring as a Court. 
* * * 
For one thing—Husbands are Permitted. And tho’ a hus- 
band’s a poor thing ’less he’s your own (and you’ve tried 
’ hard for him at that), trousers dotted 
about always cheer up a show, 
don’t they ? Not to speak of comin’ 
in very useful when it comes to 
carryin’ through a second, or third, 
or fourth attack on the strawberry 
ice and the iced coffee counter. 
True, at these moments it’s straw- 
din’ry how ’nevitably it’s someone 
else’s husband who leaps to lay at 
Beauty’s feet his grateful and refresh- 
ing spoils. But as I always say, 
what does anything matter s’long as 
one doesn’t miss one’s tea? 
* * * 
And then, ’cos for one thing, any- 
way, they’ll be able to move 
about a bit and change the foot 
they’re standing on and all that, one 
won’t feel as at the Courts that 
you weren’t the only party bored 
stiff—the Royals were nearly dead 
with it. Always remember how 
that always came in to the tales of 
Going-to-Court told to me in my 
greedy-for-such-grandeurs youth. 
# * % 


H ow the little old Queen, furious 
at being dragged from her 
beloved Osborne or Balmoral or 
somewhere, would fly up to town 
only just in time to be dressed and 
put ready. And how, sometimes 
before fifty presentations were made, 
she’d hand the tiresome duty over 
to a daughter and secretly flee 
again—out of the great capital she 
openly and unashamedly detested. 


THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH AND HER * * * 
DAUGHTER, LADY SYBIL PHIPPS 


Brighter but not much more de- 

lighted in by Majesty were, 
seemeth, the Edwardian Courts. 
Yachting far from all royal duties, 
or in Denmark or at Sandringham 
the Queen would linger, and the 
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LADY NORAH HASTINGS 


Lady Norah Hastings, who appeared as a 

water-carrier in the ‘‘ Persian Garden’’ scenes 

in Lady Alington’s Waifs and Strays ma- 

tinée at the Palace Theatre, is the second 

daughter of the Earl and Countess of Hun- 
tingdon 


to the more exclusive shows, 


unfettered joys 
of Biarritz or 
Baden - Baden, 
or even the 
Scotch or Eng- 
lish country- 
house _ party 
would hold the 
King from Lon- 
don though 
Lord Cham- 
berlains got 
torn to pieces 
by dowagers in 
Whitehall. But 
at least, at the 
Edwardian 
Courts, one un- 
derstands they 
fed. At the 
fearf'ly frugal 
Victorian ones, 
goin’ to Court 
meant sand- 
wiches - and - a- 
flask in your 
carriage in the 
Mall—or jest 
starvation ! 
* * 


Settles, too, 

of course, 
and not a mo- 
ment too soon, 
the question of 
who'll be there 
and who won’t 
-—in the Royal 
Enclosure at 
Ascot. Where 
I’m told the 
mriishizwdSuatO 
be ten guineas 
per head, or 
something, mo- 
dest like that 
—one andonly 
idea these days, 
you know, is to 
prevent people 
coming,anyway 


For a new, a very new 
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altar, for it is this bride’s announced opinion that bevies of 
bridesmaids “ relegate the bride to a part of the picture, whereas 
all brides will agree they are the whole picture.” 
* * * 
A™ so only the Lady Caroline Paget, who is a mere six this 
June, and the bride’s little fatherless nephews, Lord Elcho 
and Michael Charteris, will escort her up that long aisle of 
Westminster, where so many brides have so triumphantly trod. 
Mr. Alfred Cooper, when he marries his lovely Diana Olivia 
Winifred Maud, acquires, “to have and to hold, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, 
cherish, and to obey, till death them do part,” or anyway for the 
usual period, the brightest star in the society constellation of 
the twentieth century. He’s a lucky man! 
* * * 


Not much hope, I suppose, that at the most intriguing wed- 

ding of the season people ’ll behave any better than 
they have at any of the lesser ones? I see the parsons have 
turned at last in one respect—tho’ not, I b’lieve, the more 
fash’nable ones—and are declarin’ the bridesmaids musé re- 
member the good old Pauline injunction about no mere inferior 
woman thing entering a church with her head brazenly uncovered. 
But have heard as yet no protest ’gainst what’s quite the usual 
way to carry on at fash. weddings, viz. :— 


Stand on the seats, Nod, 
Chat, Push, 
Smile, Stare, 
and all the rest of it. 
* * * 


[2 this same whirl-week, when we celebrate H.M.’s birthday 

with that prehistoric-sounding Trooping of the Colour, there 
start in, too, “The Mays”? at Cambridge. Such a“ May Week” 
as no pre-war Cambridge knew, ’parently, for never before has 
there been such a dash and a rush to watch young England 
aquatically disporting itself upon the Cam or to dance with it at 
the college balls and at the Guildhall and the Corn Exchange. 
Guess it must be that new Naval element that’s done it. There 
are some four hundred ex-pukka-N.O.’s, you know, peppered 
about over Trinity and Magdalene and Caius and Christ’s and 
Pembroke and Peterhouse and Emmanuel and Queen’s and 
King’s, and a little bird tells me they haven’t half cheered up 
Cambridge, I don’t think. 

* * * 


Ard talkin’ of youth, let me not forget, whatever happens, the 
Fourth of June at Eton, from which historic and delightful 

spot one (anonymously) writes pathetically thus :— 

Eton College, Windsor. 

DEAREST EvVE,—We know that the first week in June is very full 
of lots of gay things like Derbys and dances and weddings and things, 
but please don’t forget that the Fourth of June here is to be the first 
(Continued on p. 228) 


—and rich—Society has risen up since the war, and 
loud, Best Beloved, very loud is the knocking at the 
gate. ’Tanyrate something’s makin’ the big land- 
owners simply mad to become ex-landowners. Don’t 
know whether it’s the Bolshies or the Smillies or 
who that’s drivin’’ em to it, but I guess, rather 
largely, it’s ’cos the price of land, like the price of 
everything, is beyond the dreams these days. 
* * 5 


Ab the portents point, as the papers say, “to an 
Ascot of exceptional brilliance *—with royal 
processions, a ‘normous amount of entertaining, and 
everyone out to prove that England is herself again, 
and possibly even more so! Portents point similar- 
like at all the functions in between—whose name, 
medear, is legion. What a June first week! Has 
there ever been such another? And this week 
‘doesn’t fall far short, with at least one show—Lady 
Ilchester’s Women’s “ Flower” Ball—to keep us up 
all night, and a myriad smaller ones, so’s we shan’t 
feel dull ever, ; 
* * 
ut next week—well, first, of course, the Rutland 
wedding. To which I am bidden at St. Mar- 
-garet’s, Westminster, at 2.30 of the clock on Monday, 
and to which I shall fare me with pleasure, for the 
Manners have nothing if not an exquisite sense of the 
decorative. In golden tissue and gold lace and veiled 
in filmy old Brussels lace, Lady Diana, or I greatly 
mistake me, will be the decorative bride of the 
season. ‘I shall wear my mauve and pearl coronet,” 
she has told the world through the papers, and 
mothing is to cloud our view of loveliness at the 


MATINEE 


A GROUP AT THE “PERSIAN GARDEN” 


The “Persian Garden” scenes at Lady Alington’s ‘matinée at the Palace 

Theatre on the 20th in aid of the Waifs and Strays Fund were a great 

success. The names in the above group of dancers, wine and fruit 

carriers, are, from left to right—Miss Bennett, Miss Gellibrand, Lady Uffington, 
Miss Angel Archdale, Miss Violet Baring, and Miss Baring 
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real one for five whole years, and it ought to be great fun if everyone 
doesn’t go to the Derby. Don’t you think it is a shame that they 
have trespassed on our own special Fourth ? 

Can it ever be 


* * * 
[s it really to.be a “real” Fourth again ? 
while it stands in letters of light—that most wonderful of 
all school Rolls of Honour whereon are written the gallant 
names of Eton’s gallant dead? Thy Tablets, Memory! But 
here again we drown our grief in pride, and here again—Youth 
must be served. The Fourth at Eton is a delicious, delightful 
day, and amongst the ‘“‘ everyones” going to the Derby there'll 
anyway not be One who sometimes does! For one thing, you 
see, the Fourth at Eton isn’t half so tiring as the racing at 
Epsom, and fresh and unwearied when she enters her box at 
the Savage Club Ball your Eve must be. For England’s fairy 
prince is going to be there—and it’s going to be one-of-the- 
nights anyway ! 
* * 
Being Derby Day and a few other things, whether the King 
and Queen and Princess Mary will be able to be at the 
famous Fourth or not, as (I b’lieve) promised, seems rather on 
the doubtful side. For even kings and queens are only human, 
and not the powerfullest of motor fleets can yet arrange to 
deposit their otherwise almost omnipotent owners in two places 
at once. But ’specially to mark the first “real” Fourth since 
the War, Royalty has presented to every single boy, large and 
small, at the school that is a ‘‘ microcosm of England,” photo- 
graphs of the King and the Queen. A “ souvenir” of the Victory 
spring quite worth having, what? And something that, an’ I 
mistake not, ‘ll really be handed down to our children’s 
children, 
* * * 
reat tales, by the way, are reaching me—of the great and 
Savage doings of the Savages’ Derby Night Ball. And 
the trouble is to find him or her who on that night will not be 
dancing there. Artistic genius has been bent for weeks on 
making the Albert Hall look like—well, anything but the Albert 
Hall. And next to that unfailing “ draw,” the Prince of Wales, 
as aforesaid—who has taken a box and brings a party—there is 
also to be box, large, one, reserved for the winner of the Derby. 
Who will sit enthroned therein? The Panther’s fortunate 
owner, or Lord Basil’s? But I think I’m not plunging any, 
thank you, after our awful fall-down over Lady Queensberry’s 
Royal Bucks at the Jubilee. 
* * * 
Were, by the way, though not quite so short as at Long- 
champs—at which home of derniers cris, as someone’s 
just told me, “ My dear, they were fantastic !”.—the skirts of 
the fashionable were short enough, I wot, for the trouble is, 
you know, that too many Englishwomen’s calves begin too low 
down or something. Nor were the very short sleeves and bare 
bangled arms abso universal as in Paris. Tho’ slowly but 
surely they’re creepin’ in, and just as by night it’s a wilderness 
of bare backs at the ballet or the opera or the ball, so by day, 
now Pheebus is doin’ his duty, are bared, too, the arms of all 
the very chic at Ranelagh and Hurlingham and Roehampton 
and at such other al fresco shows as the Chelsea Flower 
debauch. At which, however, most of us, a little distrustful of 
May’s smiles, veiled our nakedness—as did the smal! but chic 
Queen Augusta of Portugal—in the ubiquitous, universal, all- 
prevalent, omnipresent, really gettin’-a-bit-too-frequent black 
silk cloak. 
* * * 
ouldn’t have believed, by the way, ’bout there havin’ been a 
war on and all that at this Chelsea show. All London 
there and, of course, Queen Alexandra shepherding the fugitive 
Dowager Russian Empress. Her Imperial Majesty has very 
much aged. Her life, with all its luxury and magnificence, has 
missed just that sheltered serenity which has been, as an 
English royalty, her royal sister’s portion. 
' co * * 
©?! such dreams of roses and orchids and sweet peas and 
carnations at the Chelsea show! And oh! the pergolas 
and the rock gardens and Japanese gardens! Like the 
Queen Dowager, I positively “ collected”? catalogues—couldn’t 
bear to go away without some link that'd keep me in touch with 
all the colour and the fragrance of it. There was one new 
orchid, ‘The Bridesmaid,” white fading to lilac, that almost 
took your breath away in ecstasy. And I felt like hiring a 
gang of robbers and coming along in the middle of the night to 
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OF EVE—continued. 


lift the early English garden that came from Bath and had 
a little 2-ft. stone wall all round it and old wrought iron gates 
to enter it, and flagged paths inside with green things growing 
out of the crevices and little rambler roses climbing the little 
walls and a sundial and a stone seat made for making modest 
English love in and—but I almost dither, don’t I? Let me 
desist. 
* ¥ * 

Of course, a/l the garden-lovers, as well as Queen Alexandra, 

came en masse—the King and Queen were on duty up in 
the north, a very tiring May-month task. Lady Northcliffe and 
Lord and Lady Northbrook and Lady Drogheda, who came 
with the Duc de Vendédme—they can’t quite do our Flower 
Shows even in France, can they? And the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe and Sir Dighton Probyn, nearly bent double but still 
hearty, who landscape-gardened the Windsor Castle slopes, and 
Mrs, Arthur James and Lord and Lady Duncannon and Lady 
Bessborough. 

* ° 

An4 in the afternoon the Queen Dowager sat through the 

whole length of Lady Alington’s Waifs and Strays matinée 
—isn’t she the most age-defying wonder of the age ?—where 
Captain Napier Sturt as the Sultan, and Captain Ian Maitland 
with Mr. Guy Farquhar as his guards, vied in beauty with the 
two Sultanas, Gladys Cooper and Lady Massereene, and with 
such ‘dancers and ladies of the court” as Lady Freddie 
Conyngham, Lady Uffington, Miss Lois Sturt, Miss Myrtle Far- 
quharson, the Misses Baring, Miss Angel Archdale, Miss Betty 
Pollock, and Miss Peggy Coventry. 


* * * 
And this, of course, is hardly the beginning of all the gaiety 

that’s happening here in Mayfair now. Everything’s 
enormously at top-notch—who was it said last week, and he 
spoke for all the season’s functions, that next week’s Derby 
was going to be the Victory Derby of the world? As well as 
English, “ most Americans and Colonials in this country would 
be congregated there, and there was going to be such an assem- 
blage on the Downs as there never was before.” As for dances, 
their name, of course, is legion—Lady Sondes, Lady Astbury, 
Mrs. Arthur Guinness, Mrs. James Arthur, Lady Gertrude 
Cochrane, and Mrs. Lindley Wood are a few of the givers of 
the week. 

* 2 2 

AS for the frocks we’re wearing at them—well, Lady Temple- 

town’s written to the papers about ’em. Says she 
suspects us of a pronounced tendency “to revert to our an- 
cestral woad,” and believes all the men simply hate the 
fashionable nakedness really, only they haven’t the moral 
courage to say so. But I understand from those who've been 
making investigations—into the fashion, I mean, not the frocks 
—that nakedness is the absolutely ’nevitable aftermath of all 
wars. Pictures exist of the Lady Jersey of her day dancing at 
Almack’s in the year of Waterloo. Her chief attire would 
appear to be a small satin pinafore that is held to—er—earth 
by the most exiguous imaginable baby-ribbon shoulder-straps ! 
So it seems our naughtiness is no new naughtiness, for, indeed, 
there is nothing new in the world. 

* * * 


’*( “ept, p’raps, Tou-Tou and Bing in their new muzzle-fashion. 
They’ve so wangled things now that they wear them 
where they can’t see ’em—hangin’ under their chins. And 
when we meet a p’liceman Tou-Tou’s so fearf’ly fierce, Bing so 
affectionate, and Eve so extra Eve-ish, that—well, of course 
even p’licemen is only humans, isn’t they, after all? 
* * * 


Reminds me, been readin’ Elinor Glyn’s latest, those moments 
when your bath’s made you too languid for really serious 
things like writin’ letters or telephonin’. It’s called, you know, 
“ The Price of Things,” and—well, the moral is that you simply 
must have babies, never mind if their father’s their father or 
not, don’t you know? 
* % * 
Fyverything in the novel, says a critic, is ‘‘ soaked in sexuality.” 
And he’s not at all sure, “since the limits of frankness in 
fiction are being considered,” whether there won’t be demancs 
for its suppression. So you’d better tell Mudie’s to send it along 
quick. For really it’s quite amusing. You'll love the King 
Mark-Tristan-and-Iseult touch brought down to the war.— 
Yours, full up day and night, Eve. 
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IN SMILING CALIFORNIA 
A World-famous Diva and her Husband. 
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MISS GERALDINE FARRAR (MRS. LOU TELLEGEN) AND HER HUSBAND 


The above photograph of Miss Geraldine Farrar, the world-famous operatic star, who in private life is Mrs. Lou Tellegen, was 

taken at their house in California, where they conduct a little stock-farming on the scale which this picture discloses. Miss 

Geraldine Farrar has as many successes to her credit in the operatic and dramatic world as she now has in that department of the 
art devoted to the ‘‘movie.’? Mr. Lou Tellegen is as well known on the English stage as he is in his own country 
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Town 


pertram Park 


MRS. DOUGLAS 
GARDON 


Mrs. Douglas Gardon has 
been working at the head- 
quarters of the Red Cross 
under Lady Dudley. Mrs. 
Gardon has just sailed for 
Buenos Aires, where her 
husband’s family has been 
for some time 


APPY times, these, for 
H dancers! The list of 
private and _ other 

dances in this and the 

next few weeks emphasises the 
miserable incompetence of the arrangement by which .a week 
contains only seven nights, There are five affairs fixed for 
this evening—the Hon: Mrs. Hill-Wood’s at 11; Great Stanhope 
Street, Mrs: James Arthur's at- 17, Upper Grosvenor Street, Mrs: 
Stephen Schilizzi’s at 17, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, Lady Albertha 
Lopes’ at 52, Pont Street, and the very merry Women’s Ball in aid 
of the Chelsea Hospital for Women at the Albert Hall, Then to- 
morrow we have Lady Sondes’ dance at 39, Queen’s Gate, Mrs. 
George Blount’s and Miss Lucy Woodward's at the Hyde Park 
Hotel, and the Hon. Mrs. Henry Lindley Wood’s and’ Miss Emily 
Lindley Wood's at the Knightsbridge Hotel: 
On Friday night Mrs. H. O. Peacock is giving 
a dance for her daughter, Miss Ratcliff, and 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Owen Lord are giving 
another at 8, Cadogan Gardens, for their 
daughter, Ruby. Mr. H. O. Lord is the 
well-known Gloucestershire sportsman, sole 
master of the Cotswold Hunt for thirteen 
years, who recently gave up the joint-master- 
ship, which he and his son-in-law, Captain 
Maurice Kingscote, had assumed, owing to 
some of the local farmers making things 
disagreeable. | 


Latlie Charles , Lid. 
MISS DAPHNE WALTON 


Miss Daphne Walton is the 

daughter of Mrs. Jack Belville, 

who has just returned to town 

from France, where she has been 
on duty during the war 


oo * 


[2 addition to the private dances, in which 
a charming débutante is usually the 
centre ofattraction, there are the Mayfair dances 
three times a week, and dances at the Fellows’ 
Room of the Royal Botanic Gardens twice a 
week, Belg -ho! for the whirl of the town ! 
* 
I have sires etered to Mrs. Arthur of 
Montgomerie and Mrs. Schilizzi. The 
other Hostess to-night, the Hon. Mrs. Hill- 
Wood, is the wife of Mr. Samuel Hill- 
Wood, who has been M.P., captain of the 
Derbyshire eleven, hunting man, and Waterloo 
Cup winner. Mrs. Hill-Wood is a sister 
of Lord Bateman, and when she married her 
husband’s income of £15,000 a year was due 
to be doubled on the death of his mother. 
* * * 


A® interesting lady who is giving a small 
dance on the 13th of next month is 
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° Christopher, 


Lallie Charles, Ltd. 
MRS. RONALD 
BROOKE 


Mrs. Ronald Brooke is the 
wife of Colonel Ronald 
Brooke, D.S.O., 11th Hus- 
sars, and is the daughter of 
Mr: Orville Hornsby, who 
is a very well-known per- 
sonality in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. 


Yevonde 


MRS. SATTERTHWAITE 
A recent portrait of Mrs. Sat- 


terthwaite, the famous tennis 

player, so well known at Queen’s 

and elsewhere, who is the wife 
of Captain Satterthwaite 


nearly a million and a half on 
his death in 1911. The old 
gentleman had a picturesque 
career, beginning as office boy 
at the age of thirteen in a bill 
broker’s office, and then cautiously building up the great banking 
busines . He bought Addington Park, near Maidstone, in 1887, and 
his son now occupies that beautiful house with its fine grounds: 
e * * 
Ness Hunloke is the elder daughter of Mrs: Sofer-Whitburn’s 
sister, who married Major Philip Perceval, a member of Lord 
Egmont’s family.. He has been a groom-in-waiting to the King. 
Under the will of his aunt, Mrs. Hunloke, he inherited the Winger- 
worth Hall estates (near Chesterfield) of the Hunlokes, extinct 
baronets, and assumed their name, but sold the property to buy 
Bucknell Manor, near Bicester. 
* cy * 
~he Hon. Mrs. Vandeleur has her sister, 
the Hon. Doris Meysey-Thompson, stay- 
ing with her at 50, Rutland Gate, for the 
remainder of the season. Their mother, Lady 
Knaresborough, is in poor health, and feels 
unable to bear the strain of a London visit just 
now, and her husband at seventy-three begins 
to feel the burden of years. Mrs. Vandeleur 
had a pretty wedding eight years ago to 
Captain Alexander Moore Vandeleur, 2nd 
Life Guards, owner of Kilrush and Cahiracon. 
He was reported missing in January, 1915, afew 
months peters her onlyy brother died of wounds. 
* 
Lereforashire people regret that Mr. Paul 
Foley has thought well to sell the 
Stoke Edith estate, which has been in the 
family since 1670, when another Paul Foley, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, bought it 
and erected the present fine mansion. Mr. 
Foley inherited the property from his aunt, 
the late Lady Emily Foley, daughter of the 
Duke of Montrose, who is still well remem- 
bered in the county for the magnificent coach- 
and-four, with postillions and outriders, in 
which she used to drive about the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Foley has an older seat in 
Prestwood, Worcestershire, which came to the 
family about 1650. 
* * * 


INU iceCeners! Arthur Solly-Flood is taking 
Rita Martin a keen interest in the record which 


Mrs. C. W. Sofer-Whitburn. The dance is 
for her nieces, Miss Kerrison and Miss Hun- 
loke. Mrs.. Sofer-Whitburn is the youngest 
daughter of Mr. J. P. Heseltine of Wal- 
hampton, Lymington, and sister of Viscountess 
Cantelupe (wife of General G. D. Jeffreys), 
and she married a very rich man. Her 
husband is the only son of the Clement’s Lane 
banker, Mr. C. J. Sofer-Whitburn, who left 


THE COUNTESS OF CROMER AND 
VISCOUNT ERRINGTON 


Lady Cromer was formerly Lady Kuby 

Elliot, the second daughter of the late 

Lord Minto. Lord Cromer succeeded to 

the title in 1917 on the death of his 

father. Lord Errington, her little son, 
was bornin July, 1918 
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Lieut.-Colonel Riddick is compiling of the 
work of the 42nd (East Lancashire Terri- 
torial) Division in France and Flanders. He 
was G.O.C. the famous Division, but it was. 
with the 4th (Royal-Irish) Dragoon Guards 
that he was ‘‘ gassed’’ in 1915. The general 
is married to Mr. Ferdinand Hanbury’s only 
child, widow of Mr. Charles Martin of 
Nantoer, Abergavenny. 
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THE LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


Some Snapshots of the Competitors. 


A GROUP OUTSIDE THE CLUB HOUSE AT ST. ANNBE’S 


The Ladies’ Golf Championship, which opened at St. Anne’s-on-Sea last. week, was not concluded at the time of going to press 
with this issue. The entry was a very good one, and included almost all the crack lady players of the day 


MISS B. LEAVER 


Miss B. Leaver (Swansea Bay) beat 

Mrs. Bates (Bradford Moor) in the 

first round, 3 and 2, but lost to Miss 

Lobbett, 4 and 2, in the second 
round 


MISS EDITH AND MISS CECIL LEITCH 


Miss Edith Leitch was beaten by Miss Barry 
(Stoke Poges) in the first round. Miss Cecil 
Leitch at the time of writing looks like retaining 
the championship as she has come victoriously 


through so far 
e 
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MRS. F. HARRAP 


Mrs. PF. Harrap (Wakefield) beat Miss 

Kirkham (St. Anne’s Old Links) by 

8 and 7 in the first round, but was 

beaten by Mrs. Dobell, 2 and 1, in 
the second round 


THs 


ITATLER 


SHOULD 
| just hate to 

damp the 

enthusiasm 
of anyone who 
has got a nice 
bet about The 
Panther, but 
after Dominion’s 
easy win in the 
1j-mile New- 
market Stakes, I 
feel very much 
inclined to ask 
your kind atten- 
tion to a little 
note written 
about Grand 
Parade last 
week. After Dominion had finished third in that slow-run gallop 
over the’ Rowley Mile, there were plenty of people ready to tell 
us that he*could not be anything much better than 4a fairish six- 
furlong performer, and that as a line to The Panther the form was 
useless. The Newmarket Stakes was not a fast-run race, and bar 
Old Bill, Dominion never had anything to race with, as Lord Basil 
ran nohow, and I am told that his position all through was due to the 
fact that he absolutely declined to put it allin. In The Guineas he 
came up the course like a snake; he ran straight enough in the New- 
market Stakes, but never appeared to be having a real go for it, and 
when Donoghue picked his whip up he stopped. So that, so far as 
Dominion goes, with this colt we are no wiser than we were before, 


LORD D’ABERNON AND MR. S. 8. JOEL 


Mr. S. B. Joel’s Rivershore was one of the Jubilee 

failures at Hurst Park, but was snot quite the 

calamity that Royal Bucks represented to his 
-enthusiastic supporters 


and it might be prudent to wipe this form clean off the slate so far as” 


its collateral value where the Derby is concerned. Then, again, it 
would have been more satisfactory to see Grand Parade out over a 
14+-mile course than over al} mile at home. My old pal, ‘* Hotspur,’’ 
I notice, predicts that The Panther will start an odds-on favourite, 
so that those who got on early at fours and longer odds will be able 
—so I hope—to do themselves a bit-of good. But personally I believe 
that the issue is very open, and that we still lack any public per- 
formance of any value asa signpost pointing direct to the absolute 
winner. Being merely one of those who 
contribute to the support of the ringmen, 
I have had a bit of Grand Parade each 
way. 
* * : * 

Bers compelled to write this rot so far 

ahead of the time it is published, 
where the result of the first polo tourna- 
ment of any note is concerned I tip the 
Cavalry Club to win easily against the 
R.A.C. team. The pony difficulty, I ob- 
serve, is the chief one, as it was bound to 
be, and in last Wednesday’s match between 
the Cavalry Club and White’s, there were 
very few that could be classed as anything 
near the finished article. One was, how- 
ever, glad to see some of one’s old friends 
going in good form for the winners. Major 
Billie Miles used to play No. 1 and some- 
times back for the Royals, whose team 
when I last met it in India included him, 
Wilson-Fitzgerald, ‘‘ Mouse,’’ and poor 
‘*Bumble’’ Lambert, and- was not quite 
first chop when there were such smashers 
in the field as the 10th, the 2nd R.B., and 
the K.D.G.’s. General John Vaughan, 
by the way, used ‘to’ be in the 10th team 
in the palmy days in India, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Mort was No. 3 in the 8th Hussar 
team, which in those times was not a very 
good one as a team, but included good in- 
dividual units. In the Lucknow tournament 
of 1911 they went under to the 13th Hus- 
sars. We shall not know quite where we 
are until we get the entries for the Inter- 
Regimental, but it is something to find the 
good old game going again, even if it can- 
not yet be said to be much more thana 
shadow of its former self. 


PICTURES 


IN 


THE FIRE 


By 
‘¢ Sabretache.”’ 


The Marchioness of Queensberry, whose colours have 
two wins out of three races to their credit, 
newest owner and the fortunate possessor of Royal 
Bucks, who, though he disappointed at Hurst Park, 
won both the Lincoln and the City and Suburban 
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most inte- 

resting lit- 
tle book entitled 
¢ The ‘Shell’ 
That Hit Ger- 
many the Har- 
dest,’’ by Mr. 
P.'G. A. Smith, 
who was _ for- 
merly in the 
Ministry of Mu- 
nitions, has been 
sent to me for 
review, and al- 
though I feel 
that I am tres- 
passing upon the 
preserves of at 
least two of 
my comrades on this paper, it has been suggested by the powers- 
that-be that the operation should be performed in these notes. The 
book tells one an engrossing story of what the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, Ltd., at whose head is Sir Marcus Samuel, Bart., 
did in this war, and by the time one has got to the last of the 
seventy-two pages one is sorry that so fascinating a story was not 
more elaborated. It is probably not news to some people, though 
it may be to a good many, that toluol, which is the foundation of 
T.N.T. (tri-nitro-toluol) is one of the by-products of petroleum, and 
that it was thanks to the organisation and research of the ‘‘ Shell’’ 
group that this substance was available in almost inexhaustible 
quantity for the purposes of war. The French Commissioner-General 
of Petroleum, M. Berenger, was the first to recognise what were the 
possibilities offered by the ‘* Shell’’ Company, and afterwards Lord 
Moulton, who wasat the head of our own Explosives Department, saw 
the same thing. To say that we could not have done that which 
we ultimately did without an inexhaustible supply of T.N.T. is a 
truism. The whole of the company's Rotterdam distillery for 
extracting toluol was transferred, lock, stock, and barrel, to Portis- 
head, Somerset, and the incident of the departure of the specially- 
chartered steamer in the dead of night is one of the hitherto 
unchronicled, but most dramatic, incidents 
of the war. If the Boche had succeeded 
in torpedoing that vessel it is certain that 
the whole course of the war would have 
been altered. 


LORD STANLEY AND SIR HEDWORTH MEUX 


Another snapshot at Hurst Park, where the Jubilee 

Handicap was run, because Kempton is still in 

occupation of the motor transport, and it is said 
the cars are being gradually excavated 


* * * 
Qut this by no means exhausts the list of 
the good works done by the Shell 
group. While T.N.T. ‘‘moved”’ things, in 
a manner of speaking, and moved them 
quickly and permanently, there was the 
matter of oil fuel supply for the sea and 
land mechanical forces, It is not an extrava- 
gant claim to make, as Sir Marcus Samuel 
does, that the Shell Company have been 
““the missionaries in the cause of liquid 
fuel and its practical use throughout the 
world.’’ Thestory of the ‘* Shell’’ Armada 
as told in this book is a moving one, for its 
units ploughed the seven seas, and all the 
terrible risks which they contained they 
safely and gloriously surmounted. The land 
battleship, our friend the tank, as well as 
her maritime sister, drew their life’s blood 
from the tanks that held the petrol. When 
it is mentioned that 1€0,000 gallons of 
petrol per day were shipped to the base 
ports in France, some small conception of 
the undertaking can be visualised. One is 
painfully aware that in a short note like 
this one cannot hope to do justice to this 
untold tale of the Great War, but perhaps 
some idea has been conveyed to the reader 
of a part at any rate of a very great 
achievement. 


Bassano 


THE MARCHIONESS OF QUEENSBERRY 


* * * 
Abe Afghan trouble probably has rot 
surprised anyone who has been in 
India very greatly. We have knowh ever 
(Contiszued on p. viii) 


is the 
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THE VISCOUNTESS MAIDSTONE 


the daughter of Mr. Anthony 


is 
Lord Maidstone, D.S.C., who is the Harl 


Margaretta Drexel, and 


188 


1910, was M 


Joseph Drexel, who is well known in the financial and journalistic worlds of New York. 


iage in 


Lady Maidstone is an American, and, before her marr 


lieutenant-colonel in the R.A.F., and served with a squadron attached to the heavy guns of position 


ir, is a 


of Winchilsea’s he 


during this war 
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This, darling, is the Male and Me at Marie's! The stuff in the dish is 
the homard a la Yank.:,The arm is part of Marie.—Lovingly, Priscitia, 
P.S.—The mural spasms are Poiret at his best, interpreted by Me 
P.S.S.—The Male looks almost greedier than Me, doesn't he? 
P.S.S.S—. . . Oh Hades! . . . I'm tired of trying to be bright! 


O you know “ Marie’s,” Belovedest of Uncles? It is so 
enchanting. When Somebody nice invites me to dinner 
and says, ‘I wonder if you would mind if we went to 
Marie’s,” I instinctively purr and think a lot of that 

Somebody because then I know that he knows! Anyone can 
dine you at -Viel’s or Armenonville and choose expensive food 
and wine under the maitre d’hétel and the sommelier’s super- 
vision .-. . but not so very many people understand the 
delightfulness of Marie, who only keeps her little restaurant 
open in the evening if you ask her to and order your dinner in 
advance. By this you gather that it is a place to lunch at. 
You are right. And it is thronged. 
* * * 

Ak Marie has a history, as most Maries have. Have you 

ever heard of the ‘Club des Cent’? The “ Hundred 
Club,” I suppose one would say. The “ Hundred’ are well- 
known Parisians, all ardent automobilists who, on their 
election to this most exclusive and numerically limited club, 
vow to travel thirty thousand kilometres in their car from one 
year end to the other. This, of course, was before the war! 
You can imagine that for the last four years they had a few 
other matters to attend to. Just now the club is hardly au 
complet, for the ranks have been thinned by death “ out there,” 
but those who remain are picking up the old traditions, and 
there are many new-comers—children before the war, but they 
have grown to'discretion in tanks and trenches—who aspire to 
follow in the footsteps of their sporting predecessors. 

* t * 


nother rule—and this is where we come across Marie—is 
that each ° tember who, during his travels, [discovers a 

rural or provincial cordon bleu (there are many in France) 
shall communicate his discovery to the other members of the 
club. A'record jis ,kept, of which only one hundred copies 
exist, setting forth the particular merits of each little restaurant, 
caboulot or auberge worthy of notice. And it has to: be very 
very worthy! The “ Hundred” are gourmets. Only a hundred 
copies of this most*éxcessively precious livre d’or—the “golden 
book ” of co kery. It is kept au jour with religious exactitude, 
It is not su glent’ for mine host to have found favour once in 
the eyes of the Hundred.” One dinner-or a dozen excellent 
dinners will not suffice to establish his reputation @ tout 
jamais. And such notices as follows have already appeared 
in the “golden book”: “ Pére Martin of the Auberge of the 
Canard Sauvage has lately attended too much to his fishing and 
not enough to his pots and pans. When he returns more com- 
pletely to his saucepans his habitués will return to his table’! 
It was, of course, a member of the “Club des Cent” who 
came across Marie. Marie was then cook in a little “chand”’ 
vin in the heart of Paris. It was really almost a wine-shop, 
and patronised by very little people. One day a questing male 


Priscilla i 
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ALIS. 


passing by was assailed by the most excellent odour of her 
sauces . . . and he entered. 
; * * * 
week later every member of the club had dined or lunched 
there. Soon it was decided that Marie’s talents demanded 
a more fitting frame. The present little salle in the Place 
Louvois waschosen. Poiret, who belonged to the club, designed 
the particularly vivid decoration of the walls and suggested the 
lighting. A tiny kitchen, the doorway—or rather the opening— 
of which, through which the dishes are passed, is an ingenious 
arrangement of a Brittany bed—you know, Uncle, those en- 
chanting hole-in-the-wall beds with sliding, carved oak panels— 
and behind the rampart of her bed-door, in a kitchen that may 
be, largely speaking, two yards by three, Marie juggles with, her 
saucepans and compounds the ‘exquisite menus that are her 
renommé. The brasses are, in that spick and span abode, 
naturally all that brasses should be. There is also a homeliness 
about Marie’s utensils that makes one feel homely and hungry 
as soon as one sets foot in the place. The man who took me 
there had ordered an excellent creamy soup, a wonderful 
homard a lV Américaine, the ooziest sauced bird I have ever 
come across, and the acme of perfection in an open fruit tart 
to finish with. All this was {done in a simple but pluperfect 
manner. I just guzzled/! Howl like nice meals and nice , 
males! It-was a most satisfactory evening. 
* ee * 
fterwards we went to the Salle Marivaux. It is.a new 
cinematograph “palace” on the Grands Boulevards. 
The colour scheme is somewhat violent, a vivid: tomato-red 
mingled with quite a lot of gold and bright blue. The pro- 
gramme-show-you-to-your-seat-and-blind-you-with - an - “lectric- 
torch girls are dainty and quite pretty creatures dressed in 
soubrette style in striped yellow and blue frocks with the duckiest 
of muslin mob caps and aprons! After stumbling, as one always 
stumbles in a “strange’’ picture-pallis, we fell down a lot of 
high steps and finally into a box, where our soubrette-guide at 
last consented to remove the torture of her torch, and we were 
able to devote our intellect to following the complications of that 
most; fabulous film, “Intolerance”! I can well believe that it 
cost ten millions to produce! For all I care it might have cost 
twenty. It is an amazing exasperation! . Go and see it!! 
Uncle trés cher. What d’you think of the Landru case? Rather 
funny, isn’t it? I can’t take it aw sérieux. I believe it’s been 
invented by Wilson and Clemenceau as a liftle interlude and 
divarsion. By the way, talkin’ of Clemenceau. . . “ Bonsoir” has 
been _confi- 
scated for the 
fifth time this 
week for hav- 
ing dared 
again to com- 
ment on the 


“liberty” of 
the French 
press ! Tis 


funny — isn’t 
it?—that the 
French Pre- 
mier, who was 
once a simple 
journalist, 
and simply 
clamoured for 
the liberté of 
the -Press, 
should be so 
durned hard 
on his -con- 
temp’ries 
nowadays! 


I’m a bit fed 
up with Clem- 
my myself, 
you know, 
and co area 
good many Dearest,—This is a charming Sinéma-Soubrette at the 
eople Salle Marivaux. The thing in her hand is not a box 
p SR os of Talcum powder, but an ‘lectric torch.—Muchly thy 
What d’you niece, PRISCILLA 
think, Be- ae aan ae eos A ate? gloom ? aes 
lovedest 2 P.S.—The funny-looking thing on the extreme right is 
my escort’s hand 
PRISCILLA. P.P.P.S.—He's got a wrist watch on. *Tisn't a pimple! 
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THE HEROINE IN “CARNIVAL” 


Lang’s New Production. 
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Dorothy Wilding, Regent Street 


MISS .HILDA BAYLEY 


Miss Hilda Bayley is playing the lead in ‘‘ Carnival,’’ Mr. Matheson Lang’s new success, which he will bring to London later in 
the summer. Miss Bayley, who will be remembered in “Mr. Wu”’ and later in ‘The Thirteenth Chair,’’ played Simonetta, the 
young Italian wife of Silvo Steno, an easy-going husband whose jealousy is finally aroused to a tragic pitch 
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SNAPPED 


THE HON. LANCELOT LOWTHER AND MRS. 
FOSTER 


A recent snapshot in the Park, which is now as crowded as of 

yore. The Hon. Lancelot Lowther is Lord Lonsdale’s only 

brother, and’ was formerly in the 2nd Battalion, the Border 
Regiment. He has served as a G.S.O. in this war 


MISS MAGDALEN CURZON AND CAPTAIN GILLILAN 


Miss Magdalen Curzon, who is to be married next month to 
Captain Hugh P. Gillilan, late King’s African Rifles, is the 


daughter of the Hon. Alfred and Mrs. Curzon. The Hon. Alfred 
Curzon is a brother of Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
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IN THE SUNSHINE. 


‘LADY GOSCHEN AND HER TWO 
DAUGHTERS 


Lord and Lady Goschen have two daughters, the Hon. Phyllis 

and the Hon. Cicely Goschen, but no son, the heir being the 

Hon. Sir William Goschen, Lord Goschen’s brother. Lady 
Goschen was formerly Lady Mary Gathorne-Hardy 


THE EARL OF CRAVEN AND LADY UFFINGTON 


Lord Craven, who was formerly a captain in the Berkshire 

Yeomanry, was Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard from 1911 

to 1915. Lady Uffington is his daughter-in-law, and married 
Lord Uffington in 1916 
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POLO, TENNIS, AND GOLF SNAPSHOTS 


Erom Various Sources. 


THE HURLINGHAM TEAM v. THE R.A.C. 


In the match at Hurlingham on the 19th, the above team, representing Hurlingham, beat the Royal Automobile Club team 6 to 2. 
The names, reading from left to right, are: Lord Rocksavage, Captain A. Capel, Major H. Hawkins, and Captain J. PF. Harrison. 
The losing team was captained by Sir Cecil Graham 


MISS RYAN AND LADY D’ABERNON , SIR DOUGLAS AND 


LADY HAIG 

Who met in the Ladies’ Open Singles at Surbiton on Monday, Sir Douglas Haig, who has recently been in Dundee, is here 

the 19th, when the latter won two straight sets by 6—0 seen playing a round of golf, in which Lady Haig took part. 
and 6—1 We hear he is a better soldier than golfer 
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Moods, 
OODS are a curse to the “ moody,” and a double-dyed 
curse to those who have to live with them. And yet, 
without moods—men lack variety, and, though peace- 
ful as husbands, are very dull to live with. And yet, 
perhaps, I ought to have written “dull to love ’—seeing that 
there is nothing quite so comfortable as a human “ turnip” 
about the house. But the moody are interesting—though, as I 
said before, a perfect curse tothemselves. And by “‘ moody ”’— 
I don’t mean the man who, as it were, will serve out saccharine 
and honey one minute and be ready, and all-too-willing, to bite 
a fly’s head off should it merely dare to “buzz” the next. No, 
I mean the person who wants something passionately one day, 
and will want something, of an entirely different nature, just as 
passionately the next morning. Always to yearn after some- 
thing which we haven’t got—that is a curse; always to fight for 
an Ideal which changes its colour as rapidly-as a chameleon ; 
always to love where our love is not returned, and to be 
indifferent to the passion which is laid at our feet; always to 
hope and never to realise, since realisation appears so different 
from the hoped-for thing—that type of 
moodiness carries within it the ruthless- 
ness of a “vendetta: And yet, there 
are many people so cursed. When we 
are young, we refuse to believe that what 
we long for at the moment with all the 
ardour of our innermost being we shall 
not necessarily long for all our lives. 
We refuse to believe that Time and the 
passing of youth will change our whole 
“ soul-outlook ’ completely. The woman 
we worship To-day we know we shall 
worship for ever. The kind of God to 
whom we bow the knee in adoration now, 
we shall adore eternally. The Friend of 
our bosom, whose affection is dearer to 
us than almost anything in the world— 
he will be our Friend for ever. So we 
declare, and we are all-sincerity in our 
declaration. And to a very great extent 
our Ideal does remain the same Ideal 
throughout our life. It is only the, as it 
were, fulfilment of this Ideal which 
changes with the passing years—and, 
because it changes, leaves us as desolate 
and lonely at the end as we were at the 
very beginning. 
* * * 

The Mean Verdict of Propinquity. 
amiliarity does not always breed con- 
tempt, but alas! it does breed 
indifference very often. And God is, 
perhaps, only a God to us because we 
fashion, Him only in our dreams. Were 
He to Walk with us in the garden—who 
knows, but some time when He chanced 


“RICHARD KING” 


Hugh Cecil S 7 
: humanity. has embittered us and we are 
embittered of ourselves. Then we 
Writer of those successful books, “With Tealise that God. is not some spirit 
“Passion and Pot apart, but some spirit within us— 


The first series of ‘‘ With Silent 


to visit us, we should hide ourselves’ Silent Friends’? and 
behind the bushes, like Adam did— _  Pourri.’’ 
though not from shame, but merely Friends” is now in 


didn’t feel in a mood to 
receive Him. Our moods are something 
beyond our control, and wisdom, which, 
alas! only comes with age, is the know- 
ledge that our moods are only moods and not. the fixed 
purpose of our mind. It is a sign of Youthfulness to be abso- 
lutely certain of ourselves; it isa sign of Age when we are 
certain of almost everything except our visionary Faith of the 
moment. It is the sign of Friendship to perceive which are 
Moods and which belong to the real nature of our Friend; it is 
the sign of the Stranger to mistake Moods for the permanent 
Soul-state—and passionate lovers are thus nearly always 
strangers. For so many people imagine that their love is 
returned, that their innermost soul is appreciated and under- 
stood, when lips meet lips in that kiss which brings oblivion of 
all else, that kiss which nearly every man and woman receive 
sometime in their lonely lives as a benediction from Heaven. 
So many people imagine they have found a Friend when they 
meet in a mutual admiration of Robert Browning, or of music, 
or merely of the devastating selfishness of all cooks. But it 
isn’t so. The longer I live, the more convinced I become that 
Love and Friendship are but the day-dreams of the “ soul ’’— 


because we 
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its thirteenth edition, 

and a second series has just been published 

_by Messrs. Jordan-Gaskell of Dean Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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By 
Richard King. 


that all we can hope to receive in this life is the second-best of 
both. Nobody in love will believe me, of course. Why should 
they ? There are moments in love when The Dream becomes’ 
a heavenly reality. But they pass—they pass, and leave us 
once more lonely in the wilderness, wondering whether, after 
all, those divine moments which are gone were merely the fig- 
ments of our own imaginings, that they had nothing whatever 
to do with the Loved-one we adored more than we adored God; 
that the Dreamin and the Hope, and what we took to be Reality - 
at last, lived and died in our own heart alone—and nowhere 
else. I think it must be so. Our love is always the same; only 
the lover changes. God alone is permanent because He lives 


within us—we never meet Him as a separate entity. 


* * 

Love of God, 
Yet even our idea of God changes with the passing years. 
When we are young, and because He is thus presented to 
us by our spiritual pastors and masters, we figure Him as some 
tragically-just elderly gentleman, who’ appears to show His 
love for us by being exceedingly vindictive. Then when Fate, 
as it were, gets about us,and we are sud- 
denly thrust from the peaceful confines of 
our own homes and the tender guardian- 
ship of our parents into the pain and 
' trouble, the turmoil and the elusive happi- 
ness which is Life, we discover that God is 
either dead or deaf, that He hates us— 
hates.us apparently to such an extent that 
we deny Him to be a God of Love at all; 
there are long, long moments when we 
deny that He exists; that He ever has 
existed; that all the Church tells us 
about Him is so much “ fudge,” and 
that Heaven and Hell are the great 
Human Hoax, and we will be hoaxed no 
more. That is the second stage. The 
third stage is the stage when we per- 
ceive that, through pain, we became 
purified; through agony we became 
strong; through disappointment we be- 
came kind; through suffering, and in the 
silence of our Own sad thoughts, we 
became wise. Then God returns to us 
again—not.,the same God (we listen to 
the pictures of the old God, as He is 
painted in the pulpit, in contemptuous 
amazement, tinged with dislike) but a 
Greater God—greater because we have 
become greater too. We no longer. find 
Him in our hours of happiness, the 
only hours when once, long ago, we felt 
His presence, but in our hours of lone- 
liness, in our hours of desolation, when 


within every man and woman. He is 
““The Dream” which never in this life 
comes true. But He is more real to 
us than reality. He is everywhere, yet 
nowhere. He is the “soul” in Man; 
the “message” in Beauty; the miracle 
in all Nature. He is not a Divinity apart. He cannot stop the 
flood. He is the “soul” in Man; and, if there be anything 
eternal in mankind, that ‘“soul’’ will one day live on. 
: * * * 

The Declaration by War. 
[2 the early days of the war, the world-tragedy was spoken 

of in certain quarters as a kind of punishment for our 
neglect of God, or, at best, a kind of driving-back of humanity 
into the paths over which our forefathers trod in unquestioning 
reverence. As a matter of fact, though religion was more 
generally talked of and more universally practised, it was quite a 
different kind of religion from the religion which these men and 
women who talked of “ punishment” believed in, and expected. 
The ideas of God, the opinions as to what constitute real religion 
as apart from the religion found in the churches, had changed— 
had been changing for along time past. People had not spoken of 
their new beliefs; not because they were ashamed of them—no 
one is ashamed of what they believe—but because few people 
(Continued on p, 240) 
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AT A RECENT CHARITY FETE IN DUBLIN. 


GOULDING AND MRS. 


PRAGNELL 


LADY 


Lady Goulding, who assisted at the féte, 

is the wife of Sir William Goulding, Bart., 

and Mrs. Pragnell is her youngest 

daughter, and the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
T. W. Pragnell, D.S.O. 


‘MRS. HARRY GREER AND 
LADY GOULDING 


Mrs. Harry Greer, O.B.E., is the wife of 

Mr. Joseph Henry Greer, who is well 

known in Irish racing circles. Both Mr. 

and Mrs. Greer’s sons were killed in 

action. She was formerly Miss de la 
Poer Beresford 


THE HON. MRS. ERNEST GUIN- 
NESS AND HER DAUGHTER 


The Hon. Mrs. Ernest Guinness is the 
wife of Lord Iveagh’s second son, who 


’ was formerly in the London Rifle Bri-- 


Mrs. Guinness is a daughter of 


gade. 
Sir George Russell, Bart. 


THE VISCOUNTESS POWERS- 
COURT AND MRS. RONALD 
NUTTING 


Lady Powerscourt is a daughter of the 
late Mr. Walter Pleydell Bouverie. Lord 
Powerscourt was in the Irish Guards, 
and has served on three different fronts 
: in the war 

Photographs by Pooie, Waterford 
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SIR HAROLD AND LADY 
NUTTING 


Sir Harold Nutting is a captain in the 
17th Lancers, and it was in the grounds 
of his beautiful house at St. Helen’s, 
co. Dublin, that the féte was held. Lady 
Nutting was Miss Homan-Mulock 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL DE COURCY 
WHEELER AND THE HON. 
MRS. VAUGHAN-THOMPSON 


Colonel de Courcy Wheeler is one of the 
best-known surgeons in Ireland, and his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Vaughan-Thompson, 
is the widow of Captain Vaughan- 
Thompson, killed in action in 1916 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS— continued. 


in ordinary times have the moral courage to stand up to tradi- 
tion and deny its time-worntenets. The war, if it did anything, 
loosed men’s tongues and gave them the courage to preach the 
Truth as they conceived it. They refused to believe in the 
religion of Churches which, having been supposed to guide 
men’s thoughts towards a more Christian Idea of Life, failed so 
utterly to prevent the catastrophe of war and led so feebly 
after war had been declared. But they still believed in God, 
and they had evolved a religion of their own—a religion far 
nearer to the ideal of Christ than any to be discovered in the 
lives of the vast majority of men and women who bolster up 
His Church as it is found in corrugated iron or stone. They 
spoke out loud their Ideal of what real religion should be—and 
a million hearts echoed their declaration of Faith. The war 
has not changed men’s minds in regard to real religion, it has 
only made them more honest with themselves and with the 
world at large. The result has been a “shock” only to the 
orthodox churchman, Religion is subject to evolution, but 
whereas the Church seems to have progressed solely along the 
line of ritual, the heart of mankind has been struggling to make 
the Divine Truth, which lies at the base of all religions, a 
practical reality, something which will really make the world 
nearer to the idea of Christ, and not 
merely a kind of exotic flower to be 
tended, cultivated, and guarded for its 
beauty alone, and for the special bene- 
fit of those who are rich enough to live 
within reach of its ethereal loveliness. 
In “ The War and Men’s Minds” (The 
Bodley Head), Victoria de Bunsen has 
traced this new conception of what 
constitutes God and Religion as it has 
been made articulate througk the war 
—and.the result is a little book which 
deserves to be read by all those who 
wish to keep in touch with the spiritual 
needs and faith of the great mass of 
working, suffering humanity. “ Fellow- 
ship, loyalty, love, are the keynotes of 
this new conception of the Church,” 
she says. ‘‘ External authority, sub- 
mission, fear, are the keynotes of the 
old.” 
* * * 

Spiritualism. 
[t is always so strange that the 

people who should know—should 
know, because they hold the position 
of “‘leaders’”—never do know the 
trend of public opinion until it rushes 
towards them like some _ irresistible 
flood. A few years ago very few 
men and women of the comfortably-off 
middle and upper classes realised that 
Socialistic ideals were the ideals to- 
wards which the world was moving, 
and will move in the near future. 
They believed that Socialism was 
confined to a handful of men and 
women, mostly fanatics wearing red 
ties. Then certain events happened, 
and they discovered to their dismay 
that the whole of the world over 
which they ruled was permeated with 
the one idea of equality — not necessarily of position or 
wealth, but of chance. It came as a rude shock; but now 
they swallow the idea as one must always swallow the inevi- 
table. It is the same with Spiritualism. People used to think 
that Spiritualism was confined to credulous housemaids and 
men and women of much: imagination and weak reasoning 
power. Well, the war has revealed to the world of the 
Church orthodox that a belief in Spiritualism is even more 
widespread than a belief in the Pope or a justification of the 
rights of kings. Mrs. de Bunsen sums up the foundations of 
this belief when she writes: ‘‘ The fact of the war has resulted, 
in this country, at least, in a new mental attitude to the dead. 
Thousands of people, who profess no definitely Christian faith, 
will tell you that for them the walls that divide from the unseen 
world are becoming more and more transparent. They can 
almost see through, the barrier has grow so thin. 
young, the joyous, the vividly living boys, should be far removed 
from the rich life that was theirs here is inconceivable to those 
who love them. Their roots were too deep, their hold on life 


of three years. 


That the _ 


MR. W. L. GEORGE 


Mr. W. L. George is the famous novelist whose 

new novel, “ Blind Alley,’’ comes after a silence 

In this picture is seen his Persian 

cat, Kallikrates, who plays a peculiar part in the sf 

novel, and symbolises the life that goes on in 
spite of war and death ; 
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too firm. Life would be unendurable, with its gaps at every 
fireside, if there was no recompensing sense of the nearness of 
the loved ones, of their actual participation in the life that 
meant everything to them but a few short weeks before. There 
is such a sense; and by its help, many face life with a new 
courage.” 
* * * 

For Myself. 
Fo mnyself—I know not quite what I believe. I want to 

believe ; I yearn to believe—and yet, I dare not believe. 
The hope being so. wonderful, the disillusion—should there be 
disillusion—would be too great. If I can describe my point 
of view at all, it is that I am an agnostic—an agnostic scanning 
hopefully the horizon on which Belief will one day stand resplen- 
dent. Nor am I alone in this agnosticism, tempered by Hope. 
The authoress of “‘ The War and Men’s Minds” writes: ‘* What- 
ever may be the real facts, there is a widespread belief that 
science itself has confirmed the truth of this growing conviction. 
May it be taken as a fact that there is really accumulating 
scientific evidence of the survival of the individual, and of his 
occasional manifestation through the media of the senses? To 
men of the intellectual honesty and intellectual standards of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and others of his 
calibre, it appears that there is. In 
any case, it is evidence that cannot 
be lightly disposed of. It deserves 


very careful consideration. And it 
is being everywhere accepted. . Its 
influence is sinking deep into the 


consciousness of Europe and of Eng- 
land itself.” But, if one day the 
whole world is convinced, it will be 
convinced in spite of, not because of, 
Spiritualism’s most talkative adhe- 
rents. I dislike the tambourine-play- 
ing kind of manifestation—not only 
because such evidenée is so easy of 
fake-reproduction, but because it does 
not accord with the dignity of the dead 
to come around carrying-on like noisy 
schoolboys. I do not want my life 
hereafter—if there be one—to be 
interrupted by my giving a voluntary 
performance on a penny whistle for 
the benefit of my friends and for their 
spiritual comfort. I only want evi- 
dence of a Life Hereafter. I do not 
want the inhabitants to communicate 
with me, I only want them to know 
that I know and that, by that know- 
ledge, this life has assumed a new and 
glorious meaning. For this life, in 
any case, is the only life which counts. 
So many people who believe, live only 
in the world-to-come. But we are 
here for some purpose—and, only 
_.by making this world nearer to 
our ideal of the next, may we even- 
tually take our share in the evolution of 
the human Brotherhood after Death. 
* * 
The Opera Souvenir. 
\ ell written and beautifully got 
up is the “ Official Souvenir of 
the Royal Opera at Covent Garden for the Season 1919” 
just published by the Opera Publishing Company in the Hay- 
market. Besides the story of each opera to be produced during 
the present operatic season, there is given a brief life-story of. 
each of the principal singers and conductors who will make this 
season an artistic and musical success. Moreover, not the least 
interesting part is a “‘ Musical History of Covent Garden Theatre” 
—delightfully illustrated from photographs and old-world prints. 


Miss Compton Collier 


First Edition (5,000 Copies) Now Ready 
“WITH SILENT FRIENDS’ (Second series). 
BY RICHARD KING, 
(First series, thirteenth edition) 
**PASSION AND POT POURRI’’ (Fourth edition) 


Of all booksellers, or from the publishers, Messrs, Jordan—Gaskell, 
Ltd., St. Bride’s House, Dean Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Price 6s. 


“WITH SILENT FRIENDS”’ 
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“ABOVE SUSPICION ”’ 


The Charming Heroine of “ Czesar’s Wife.” 


LH m nt 


MOMMA TATU THT eT 


Yevonde, Victoria Street 


MISS FAY COMPTON 


Miss Fay Compton has scored a very notable success in ‘‘ Cesar’s Wife,’’ Mr. Somerset Maugham’s strong play with a problem, 

which is drawing big houses at the Royalty and is acknowledged to be one of the best things of its kind to be seen in London 

at the moment, The title is a very well chosen one, because the heroine’s conduct througheut is above suspicion—she makes no 
secret of her attachment for another man 
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MISS PHYLLIS BEDELLS AND CHORUS IN THE } 


One of the most beautiful scenes in “ Joy Bells,’ Mr. Albert de Courville’'s gorgeous revue at the Hippodrome, is the spring setting nth 
intended to symbolise the opening of the spring and the coming of the flowers. Miss Bedells 
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ONDERFUL SPRING SCENE IN “JOY BELLS” 


which a “A Winter Fantasy” is transformed, and in which Miss Phyllis Bedells and the chorus perform a most graceful dance 
as never been seen to greater advantage than she is in her various dances in this revue 
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the Bright 
New Colours. 
“VIGIL” SILK is offered in more 


beautiful colours than any other Silk 
on the market and “ Vigil” designs 
are always up to date. They keep 
pace and adapt themselves to every 
changing vogue in style and cut and 
are always charming, distinctive and 
distinguished. 


x 


Free Patterns. 


“Vigil” in a wonderful range of stripes and 
colours can be obtained from retailers all 
over the country, but anyone wishing to see 
this range now running will be supplied 
immediately with patterns by writing direct 
to Walker Pros., Ravensthorpe Mills, 
Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury. 


Pattern cards containing about eighty “ Vigil” 
designs of the most exquisite colours ever 
introduced in washing silks are being pre- 
pared, and these will also be supplied in 
about four weeks’ time. 


FAST TO 
LIGHT and 
WASHING. 
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She: I wish you’d speak to ’im, sir; ’e’s always throwing things at me, especially on Sundays 
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Malcolm Arbuthnot 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


The final scene in the vault ‘in Miss Doris Keane’s production of “‘ Romeo 


THE DEATH SCENE IN 


and Juliet’’ at the Lyric Theatre. 
Mr. Franklin Dyall as Friar Laurence 


The Royal Opera. 
HERE are far fewer jewels to be seen this season—but, 
thank goodness, the audiences are just as numerous! 
I don’t quite know why there should be fewer diamond 
tiaras en évidence, except that, in these days—when 
one doesn’t ‘quite know how powerful democracy may be 
to-morrow—a display of jewels might provide the proverbial 
red rag to the bull, and in any case, a too-public display of 
wealth invites a suspicion that the wearer made money out of 
the war, and of course, the popular wail is to declare that you 
are ‘‘ ruined” by it—which is strange, seeing how much ready 
money there seems to be about and what a harvest the peace 
profiteers are reaping in consequence. However, let us return 
to our muttons—if I may so describe the music of Grand 
Opera, which, although some people consider it “ meaty,’ has 
certainly not been ‘tough,’ so far as last week’s operatic 
repertory was concerned. Traviata, Thais, Rigoletto, 
Manon and Butterfly—all the sweetly melodious operas beloved 
by operatic sopranos and tenors and by the majority of the 
public at large. Traviata and Rigoletto brought forth a new 
singer, as far as Covent Garden is concerned, in Madame 
Borghi-Zerni. She is an Italian artist, possessing one of those 
remarkable voices which one marvels at rather than loves. 
It is brilliant, but the tone is hard. She has a charming 
appearance, however, and acts quite well. In Rigoletto, Mr. 
Thomas Burke’s beautiful tenor voice once more created a 
profound impression. But his reading of the part of the Duke 
struck me as being somewhat cold; which was strange, con- 
sidering how fervent was his love-making in Bohéme, in which 
he made his début. Traviata brought forth yet another new 
tenor in Signor Agostino Capuzzo—soft-voiced and traditionally 
Italian in the operatic style of twenty years ago. In Thérése on 
Thursday, that other operatic “ find,’ M. Ulisse Lappas—proved 
once more that, as an actor and as a tenor, possessing a 
remarkably pure and musical voice, he is going to be one of 


Mr. Basil Sydney is seen as Romeo and 
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the great personal successes of the season. Massenet’s 
Manon—perhaps the most satisfying opera he ever 
composed, the story being well within his musical 
vision—was well received on Friday, and Madame 
Butterfly on Saturday once more attracted an enor- 
mous audience, 
* * 

Russian Ballet at the Alhambra. 
“The performances of the beautiful Russian Ballet 

and the orchestral playing under the direction 
of Mr. Ernest Ansermet provide the most thrillingly 
artistic entertainment in London at the present 
moment, with a consequence that they invariably 
seem to attract the most outrageously bad-mannered 
audiences. I wonder why? I thought the time had 
gone by when, under the influence of music, the most 
silent person was considered to be justified in finding 
his, generally her, voice. But such is not the case. 
The people who frequent the stalls and boxes at the 
Alhambra at the present moment seem to have saved 
themselves up for the most engrossing gossip of the 
day, especially during the really musical entr’actes 
between the ballets. I sometimes wish that players 
could come before the curtain and clap audiences, or 
hiss them, as the case might be. Something wants to 
be done to impress upon people who have paid for their 
seats that all further polite obligation on their part 
is not at once rescinded. After all, other people have 
paid for their seats too, and many of them have come 
really to enjoy the entertainment and not only to hear 
themselves talk. For me, at any rate, the first orches- 
tral ‘performance of Florent Schmitt’s most alluring 
“Rhapsodie Waltz” was lost amid the babel of do- 
mestic gossip which was going on everywhere around. 
And the amusing part is that the more people talk, 
the more they seem to applaud when the moment 
comes for them to show their appreciation. However, 
let me hasten to tell you that the beautiful ballet, 
Children’s Tales, is even more enchanting now than 
it was at the Coliseum at Christmas, and that Narcisse 
was almost. perfectly done, except that I missed the 
exotic personality of Nijinski as the youth. Petroushka, Les 
Sylphides, Papillons, L’Oiseau d’Or, Carnaval, all these 
lovely ballets have been 
danced during the week, 
and have been performed 
to audiences so large as 
to raise the hope that 
these seasons of Russian 
Ballet will become a 
permanent fixture of the 
London year. With the 
reappearance of the 
great Karsavina, to my 
mind the finest Russian 
dancer we have yet seen, 
another attraction will 
be added to these per- 
formances, which are 
already the most fasci- 
nating in all London. 

* * 
The Palace, 

“he new version of 

Hello, America! 
was all so new that the 
revue might almost have 
been a fresh one alto- 
gether, with the conse- 
quence that it suffered 


Bassano 


MISS KATHARINE ARKANDY 


Miss Katharine Arkandy, the famous 


considerably by reason operatic soprano, has scored big 
Aree henna num. Successes at Covent Garden in 
b alinteslid t “Thais,” ‘‘Manon,” and _ other 
SID GU AAS) te operas of the Beecham repertoire, 
yet being thoroughly and has been particularly favourably 
worked up.” Nearly criticised for her singing of the part 


all the old plot has 


(Continued on p. vi) 


of Crobyle in the former opera 
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A GAIETY ANNIVERSARY 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS MADGE SAUNDERS, MR. JOSEPH COYNE, AND MR. HENRY DE BRAY 


“Going Up’’ has now entered upon its second year, and if the best critic of all is a reliable guide—we refer to Mr. Box Office 

—it is quite on the cards that it will see a second anniversary. Mr. Joe Coyne has been in the cast all through, and so has 

Mr. Henry de Bray, the author of the now famous “ Tickle Toes’? dance, but Miss Madge Saunders is a new recruit, as her 
part was originally played by Miss Marjorie Gordon 
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Mery a good 


story is 
told by that 
popular actor, 
Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, and he 
does not mind 
telling them 
against himself. 
One of his 
stories concerns 
a wine merchant 
who was. intro- 
ducing a new 
brand of cham- 
pagne, and con- 
sequently wanted 
to make it as 
widely known as 
possible. Meet- 
ing the famous 
actor one day 
he said to him, 
“Oh, Mr. Haw- 
trey, you are so 
well known and 


MLLE. JENNY HASSELQUIST 


Mile. Jenny Hasselquist, who is the new 
dancer who will make her début at the 
Coliseum on June 9, is a pupil of Fokine. 
Mile. Hasselquist is of Russian descent, 
but was born in Sweden, and made her 
first appearance at the age of sixteen 


your opinion carries so much weight that I 
should be most awfully grateful if, when 
ordering champagne in a restaurant or club, 
you would ask for my new brand.” “With 
pleasure,’ cordially replied Mr. Hawtrey ; 
“T shall be delighted to do so.” The wine 
merchant was highly delighted and most 
profuse in his thanks. “ Don’t say another 
word about it, my dear fellow,” said Mr. 
Hawtrey; “it’s no trouble at all.” Then 
suddenly memories of that particular brand 
came back to him, and he added, “ But I say, 
old chap, how jolly awkward it will be for 
me if they have it.” 


* ad * 
“Two business men were lunching at the 
partner formerly always opposed my views, 


club together. “Oh,” said one, “my ill, 
but now he agrees with mein everything.” 


““How'do you account for it?’ asked the compositions 
other. “ Don’t know,” was the reply. “I’m 
not sure whether I convince him, or only make him tired.” his wife felt 


* * * 
WAN well-known actor tells a very amusing story against himself. 
He was taking a stroll with his little son when he happened 
to meet a professional friend. After the usual salutations he 
remarked to his friend, “Oh, you haven’t seen my youngster 
before, have you? Don’t you think he is like me?” “Yes,” 
replied his friend, “quite a striking likeness; but there, it 
doesn’t matter as long as he is healthy.” 
* * * 
Ore morning early the mistress of the house entered the 
kitchen and saw a plate and knife and fork, the former 
of which had evidently contained rabbit pie. Strongly sus- 
pecting that a certain admirer of the maid’s had supped off it, 
she said to her, ‘‘ Mary, what became of the cold rabbit pie 
that was left?” ‘Oh,’ answered the girl, “I didn’t think it 
was wanted, mum, so I gave it to the dog.” ‘‘ Indeed,” said her 
mistress sarcastically, “ does the dog use a knife and fork then?” 
“Not very well yet, mum,” was the unabashed reply, “but I’m 
teaching him to.” 


Miss Dorothy Forster, who is the 
composer of many popular ballads 
and who has recently been seriously 
is making a welcome reap- 
pearance at the Coliseum, where 
she is singing some of her own 
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. of the things he said were by no means complimentary. 
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Squeak. 


“The following story is told concerning a certain well-known 
playwright and novelist, who shall be nameless. At a 
dinner party once he was discussing the fascinating subject of 
women, regarding which he hada good deal to say, and many 
One 
lady present ventured to object. “‘ But, Mr. ” she said, 
“you must admit that a woman is honest. When did you 
ever hear of a woman typist or cashier running off with her 
employer’s money?” ‘‘ Agreed,” replied the novelist promptly. 
“ But when a woman cashier goes off with her employer’s money 
she always keeps on the safe side of the law by taking the 
employer along with her,” 
* * * 
Prior to Miss Gertie Lawrence becoming one of the leading 
ladies in Bugz-Buzz at the Vaudeville, she had con- 
siderable experience touring under Mr. André Charlot’s 
management. At a certain provincial theatre there was a 
resident manager who was a regular martinet, rather of the 
bullying type. On one occasion, as she was coming down the 
stairs to make her entrance, she was finishing a cigarette. The 
manager caught sight of her and at once commenced to shout 
at her for breaking the rule of ‘‘ No smoking allowed.” Several 
of the artistes, attracted by the noise, drew near, and Miss 
Lawrence calmly looked at the manager and quietly pointed 
to the stage, on which in huge letters were the words, “ Strict 
Silence.” It is needless to say that the manager made a 
hurried: exit. | 


* * 


JN story is told by the artist, Mr. Joseph 

Simpson, regarding an amusing expe- 
rience he had recently with his two small 
sons. Having been guilty of some small 
misdemeanour, and fearing the parental 
‘wrath, they barricaded themselves in the 
bathroom. Mr. Simpson waited outside. 
“Come out,” he sternly demanded. A small 
voice answered from within, ‘“We want to 
know the terms of the armistice first.’ This, 
as Mr. Simpson confesses, so upset his sense 
of gravity that the youthful delinquents were 
allowed to go scot-free. 


‘The old Scotsman, who had been henpecked 
all his life, was about to die, and 


Speaight 
MISS DOROTHY FORSTER 


it her duty to 
offer him such 
consolation as 
she might. 
“Jock,” she 
said, “ye are 
about to go, but 
I will soon 


follow you.” “I 

suppose so, 

Maggie,” he 

answered 

weakly, “but Yevonde 
so far as I am MISS JEAN CAVENDISH 
concerned ye Miss Jean Cavendish, who is playing the lead 
dinna need to in Mr. Ronald Jean’s new play, ‘No Reflection 
be in any on the Lady,” which after a trial trip in 


blamed hurry 


_ aboot it.” 


Brighton is coming on to London, is also 
very well known in the cinema world 
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THE CHEF D’GEUVRE, By H. M. Bateman. 


AN IMPRESSION OF CAPTAIN DERWENT WOOD, A.R.A. 


Captain Derwent Wood is one of England’s most distinguished sculptors. He enlisted in the R.A.M.C. shortly after the outbreak 

of war, got a commission in 1916, and has been in charge of the department of the War Office which supplies masks for facial 

wounds. Mr. Derwent Wood, amongst many other things, executed the statue of Pitt for Washington to commemorate the 
one hundred years’ peace 
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MR. H. G. HAWKER 


Mr. H. G. Hawker, who, with Commander Mackenzie Grieve, started to fly 

the Atlantic in a Sopwith biplane on Sunday, May 18. At the time of 

going to press no news has been received of the gallant airman and his 
navigator, and the worst is feared 


Hawker. 
AWKER’S magnificent failure in his gallant attempt to cross 
H the Atlantic on the Sopwith biplane before the American 
competitors for the great honour was just one of those things 
that stir one to the depths. The Yankees were not eligible 
for the big prize, but they wanted to be the first ‘plane from U.S.A. 
to Europe. Hawker and Grieve could have waited for better weather 
if it had been with them a question of scooping the £10,000. But 
that was not their idea at all. They were out essentially for the honour 
of British aviation, and were ready to uphold it at all costs, good 
weather or bad weather, risk or no risk, prize or no prize. It was a 
stirring example of spontaneous pluck, and only makes one realise 
what a huge thing the Atlantic Ocean is. And the irony of it all is 
that they could have waited much longer, for the ‘‘N.C. 4’’ stopped 
a considerable time at the Azores, and probably the weather 
would have bettered. Raynham, too, had the rottenest of 
luck in his crash at starting. These gallant fellows were 
ready to wait indefinitely until the international element 
came in, and then nothing would hold them back: But 
what they did is still one of the greatest feats in aviation 
and human endeavour in spite of its end. 


* * * 

C.A.V. Reunion. 
he C. A. Vandervell and Co. luncheon at Frascati’s 
the other day was far and away the finest function 
of its kind that I have ever been to. C.A.V. himself was 
in the chair—a rare thing for him, and it is believed that 
only the support of two M.P.’s, Sir Harry Brittain one side 
and Mr. Clem Edwards the other, was able to get him there. 
C.A.V. made a great speech—Arthur Goodwin made a great 
speech—it was a great afternoon altogether. The hosts 
were the recipients of many compliments upon their activi- 
ties; they have been doing vital work through the war, 
and, of course, doing it so well that they have expanded out 
of all knowledge. Right at the very beginning of car 
electric lighting C.A.V. was ahead of everyone else, but 
continually experimenting, and counting no cost too great 
if only it produced him a better apparatus. To-day he is 
reaping his reward. Almost every British car of note is 
now being fitted with the C.A.V. dynamo and self-starter 
as a standard fitting. As used to be a similar case with the 
Bosch magneto in the far-off days, the customer says, 
‘“ What sort of dynamo or self-starter do you fit?’’ The 


polished salesman says simply ‘‘ C.A.V.’’—and there’s an 
end of that argument. No questions asked. Everybody 
knows. People often say, ‘‘It's about time to put the 


C.A.V.’s on,’’ and so forth, regardless of the fact that their 
lamps, by a remote chance, happen to have come from 
another maker’s workshops: Such is fame. And never 
better deserved. 
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PETROL VAPOUR 


By Captain W. G. Aston. 


Bentley’s Bifter. 
G20 W. O. Bentley, designer of the famous BR 2 aircraft 

engine (for which a grateful country has actually given him the 
O.B.E.—think of it! the really and truly O.B.E.), and-before the war 
closely associated with the jolly little D.F.P. cars, one of which he 
drove to great purpose in the Isle of Man race, has, in conjunction 
with Mr. F. T. Burgess, himself the designer of T. T. Humbers, got 
out a real ‘‘hot-stuff’’ sporting car which is going to be the very 
thing for the lads who, like myself, like a combination’ of butter- 
sweetness and ginger. The engine is three litres capacity, 80 mm. 
by 149 mm., demands a four-guinea tax, and by way of showing how 
well it is worth it, gives about 70-h.p. on the brake. This is the 
stuff to give them. It is all very much aircraft-engine-principle. 
Multiple overhead valves, plenty of aluminium about, and the lowest 
possible weight everywhere. I understand that the price will be 
about £750 for the chassis complete, with starting and lighting and 
instruments. Bentley is one of the men who thoroughly deserve 
success. One of his coadjutors is Captain Gallop, R.A.F., M.C., 
Croix de Guerre, a noted Hun-strafer, sound technical man, and, 
what is of course of even greater importance, an old acquaintance 
of my own. I was thinking that if I patted him on the back like 
this he might be able to wangle a chassis through a bit earlier 
for me! 

* * * 
The=Beatty Touch. 
hat was a fine flight that Colonel Beatty, R.A.F., did the other 

day from Madrid to London in three hops on a D.H. 9, fitted 
with a Napier Lion engine. Beatty is one of those strong personalities 
that have counted for a tremendous lot in this war, and essentially a 
man of action. They rammed him into an office in the Technical 
Department of the Aircraft Production Department at one time, and 
he stood it pretty well; but the pilot’s seat of a ’plane always appealed 
to him far more than a morocco office chair, and as soon as the 
Independent Air Force was formed he wasn’t to be held any longer, 
but was ‘‘ off'’—like the handle of the cream-jug. Long-distance 
bombing was, as O. Henry would say, his ‘‘ particular line of graft,”’ 
and no doubt he is very familiar with the Rhine towns as seen from 
above. 
. * * * 
Barker’s Book. 
(Coa Barker, R.A.F., V.C., D.S.O., M.C., and goodness knows 

what else beside, who gave the Prince of Wales a lesson in the 
gentle art of stunting in the new Sopwith ‘‘ Dove”’ the other day, is, 
I am told, going to write a book. I will undertake to say it will bea 
very bad book for the simple reason that Barker is far too modest to 
be able to describe his own deeds of incomparable bravery. This is 
the man who went for 60 (in words, sixty) Boches in a Sopwith 
‘‘Snipe,'’ crashed four out of all recognition, and brought another 
ten down out of control. Can you imagine a man who does this sort 
of thing coming anywhere near telling the truth about himself? 


GENERAL BIRDWOOD'’S VISIT TO GLASGOW 


The Right Hon. Lord and Lady Inverclyde, of Castle Wemyss and Hartfield Cove, enter- 
tained General Birdwood during his visit to Glasgow, where the general inspected the 
Glasgow Artillery and Boys’ Brigade. In the above group the names, reading from left 
to right, are: Front row—Hon. Emily Burns (Lord Inverclyde’s daughter), Mrs. Darrock, 
General Birdwood, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lord Inverclyde, Miss Calderwood; back row— 
Lady Inverclyde, Lieutenant the Hon. J. A. Burns (Lord Inverclyde’s soy Captain the 


Hon. R. Norton, Major Coleman (General Birdwood’s A.D.C. 
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MOoTORING IN PEACE 


AST the stately homes of 

England, past antique 

The New temples and pinnacled cities, you 
will glide in peace in your 
“Austin Twenty” Touring Car. 
The feeling of efficient control, 
perfect security and reserve 
power in the machine which 
bears you onward so swiftly is 
all part of the enjoyment. 


Write for details and get your 
name down on Priority List No. 2. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., 
HEAD OFFICE - NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone, King’s Norton 230 Telegrams, ‘ Speedily, Northfield.” 
LONDON - 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W.1}] AND AT PARIS 
MANCHESTER - - 130, DEANSGATE ! AND BRUSSELS 
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ne The Importance of Fashion. 

Gy HERE were many who boldly 

0 stated while the war was in 
progress that the love of 
dress in women had been 


y annihilated. There are many now 
who would have us believe that it 
0 holds too important a place in 
feminine thought. This is the 


reverse of the truth, because there is no 
other way of expressing the varying moods 
of life so accurately. Are not the traits 
of the individual as well as the nature of 
the environment reflected in their attire ? 
That May has been the sunniest of months 
that we have been vouchsafed for many 
years is recorded unconsciously in the 
photographs that appear in the press. 
Women are seen wearing the coolest of 
raiment, and there are snapshots of revels 
ou the beach. Again, there is a happy 
atmosphere about the mise-en-scéne which 
has been lacking for many a year, which 
the dressmakers have caught and mirrored 
in their creations. 
* * * 

Frivolous Chatter, 
“T*here is ever so much frivolous chatter 

about the fashions, and if we believed 
that it was the women who are aiding in 
the great work of reconstruction who 
adopted the fantastic conceits that are 
chronicled as being en évidence at the 
fashionable rendezvous there would be 


An attractive 
window treatment 
which can be ex- 
pressed in any artistic colour scheme. 
Designed by Williamson and Cole 


(NES OOO 4 FOSS 


THE HIGHWAY 
FASHION 


OF 


By M. E. Brooke. 


cause for sadness. It is true that manne- 
quins appear in them, but it is in order to 
attract attention to the dressmaking house 
they represent; also persons of no impor- 
tance, who realise that unless they adopt 
an eccentricity which is entirely lacking in 
refinement, they will pass in the crowd 
unnoticed. The appearance of a woman 
with stockingless feet at the races outside 
Paris aroused considerable amusement. 


Nothing could be more artistic than this 
lampshade and stand ; the former softens 


but does not diminish the light. Sketched 
at Williamson and Cole’s 


As everyone knows, there is nothing more 
uncomfortable than the lining of the shoe 
touching the feet. The same effect is 
achieved by the finest flesh-pink silk 
stockings. By the way, it must have cost 
the stockingless woman a mint of money 
to have had her legs beautified. 
* * * 
Short Sleeves—Short Gloves. 
ashion was in an unkind mood when 
+ she decided that the little chemise 
sleeve should be “ the thing.” She should 
have remembered that long gloves are as 
scarce as the dodo, and when they are 
discovered it is not a particularly satis- 
factory pair that costs two guineas. They 
are pre-war products, and are sure to have 
been slightly shop soiled. There is nothing 
more unattractive than a short glove with 
a short sleeve. The great dressmakers 
on this side of the Channel assure me that 
when copying a Parisian model for any of 
their exclusive clientéle they add pretty 
bell sleeves which come to the elbow. 
The “bare” back is another foible 
exploited by the extremists, and is doubtless 
responsible for the “ shield” fan. 
* * * 
Dresses of Net. 
Some of the prettiest frocks for the 
warm weather are made of clear 
snow-white net trimmed with lace and 
ribbons. They are so simple in design 
that a description is superfluous; they have 
bébé bodices, straight skirts, and sashes. 
Rivals to these are the models made of 
the finest crépe and voile; there are slits 
for the ribbons to be passed through at 
the waist, so that they can be easily 
laundered. Little linen frocks have come 
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into their own again; many take the 
form of coats and skirts with revers 


of white crépe de chine. It is a 
pleasant variation on piqué. Of a 
“hybrid” character is a costume 
that has met with an instant success; p 
I understand two were included in i 
Lady Patricia Ramsay’s trousseau. It D 


is never seen to greater advantage 
than when expressed in shantung; the back 
is cut all in one piece, the impression given 
being that of a long coat. In front, the 
skirt portion is pleated, and there is a 
waistcoat with soft falling revers. The 
décolletage is arranged so that a stock or 
polo collar may be assumed, whichever is 
preferred. 
* * * 

The Vogue for Foulard, 
“There is something about foulard which 

is particularly appealing in the warm 
weather; not only is it pleasant to look on 
but it is particularly cool to wear. Blue 


fl grounds with white broken check designs 


are a new departure. Curiously enough 
these dresses are frequently made up in 
old-world styles decorated with Marie 
Antoinette and other fichus of lace and 
lawn. Another conceit is for the skirt to 
be simply gathered on to a band, topped 
with a cross-over bodice. The bodice is 
often finished with sash ends so that it 
may be wound round the figure and tied in 
an obi or other bow at the back or sides.’ 

(Continued on p. ii) 
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Loose cover spe cialists are Wil- 

liamson and Cole. It is cretonne that 

they have employed for the original of 
this sketch. (See p. ii) 
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Zine Diamonds & Platinum 
£180 - 


Fine Diamonds € Platinum 
£225 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


Finest Genr- Set 
Wrist - Watches. 
WITH highest-grade lever 


movements. Fully illustrated 
Catalogues will be sent post free. 


158-162 OXFORD ST WI. 172.REGENT St W.1. 
2,QUEEN VICTORIA S? E.C-4. 


Manufactory: Branches: 
he Royal Paris, Rome, 
Works, Shettield Buenos Aires. 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—continued. 
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A pretty voile frock with old-world fichu. 
Sketched at Liberty’s 


Modish Lingerie. 
“["he modern undies are altogether 

delightful ; they are simple in design, 
and in order that the laundress shall have 
little cause to grumble, lace does not occupy 
a prominent position on them. Much has 
been said about those of ebon hue decor- 
ated with white silk fringe; frankly I must 
confess that I am not enamoured of 
them. White and delicate shades seem so 
much more alluring. The American and 
Empire styles in nightdresses are having 
a regular battle; they allslip over the head. 
The former has a square neck, and falls in 
straight lines from the shoulders, while the 
latter has the décolletage cut in a variety 
of ways, but is gathered to give a high- 
waisted effect and slightly defines the figure. 
Apart from the thoroughly practical pyjama 
there are wonderful creations for donning 
in the boudoir. The trousers are of the 
Turkish Mandarin and Jack Tar persua- 
sions, trimmed with fringe; indeed, in some 
of the most elaborate models ostrich 
feathers have been introduced. Nothing 
is considered too costly for the corsage— 
of the jumper character. 

% * * 

The Princess Petticoat. 
“[The Princess petticoat of to-day is really 

more elaborate than the little muslin 
dress it accompanies, and the reason 
thereof is that more than mere fugitive 
glimpses of it are obtainable. Sometimes 
these petticoats are made of Chantilly lace 
posed on chiffon, trimmed with flowers and 
ribbons. Silk net is likewise employed for 
these slips, when the hem is camouflaged 
with diminutive silver lace frills, the upper 
portion of the décolletage being treated 
in like manner. For wearing beneath 
blouses there are lace camisoles. 

* * * 

The Home Beautiful. 
Never before in all probability has the 

demand for colour asserted itself so 
emphatically as it is doing now. Strong 
colour, of course, in order to be artistically 


successful, must receive careful handling, 
and this is just what it does in the salons 
of Williamson and Cole, High Street, 
Clapham, S.W. Two interesting window 
treatments are pictured on p. 252. Should 
it be desired to see some of the treatments 
for which this firm is responsible in colours, 
then the profoundly interesting book, “ The 
Home Beautiful,’ must. be sent for; it is an 
admirable book of reference on all matters 
relative to the furnishing of a house. It 
seems almost superfluous at this date in 
the calendar to draw attention to the fact 
that this firm specialises in curtains and 
loose covers. 
* * * 
“ Ready to Wear’? Frocks. 
“[vhe advent of the warm weather has 
made the printed voile frocks at 
Liberty’s, Regent Street, W., of special 
interest. They are ‘ready to wear,” and 
are made in three size necks—13}, 14, and 
143 in. Emphasis must be laid on the 
fact that they are made in three styles, two 
of which are illustrated on this page. 
Everyone who is seeking something which 
is cool and pretty for the summer days 
must write to this firm for patterns of the 
voiles, of which there is an infinite variety 
of colcurs and designs. 
* * * 

Fashions in Bathing Attire. 
Bathing has come into its own again 

with the return of peace and the 
warm weather. Harrods, who are ever 
in the very forefront where fashion is 
concerned, were in the early days of the 
merry month of May showing the most 
alluring bathing attire imaginable. The 
authorities there are of opinion that the 
smartest women will this season don a 
swimming suit supplemented with a tunic 
of the jumper character. And these 
tunics—they are too fascinating for words. 
They are fashioned of foulard slashed at 
the sides, many of them being trimmed 
with fringe. A fetish is made of the 
girdle. A new idea is two narrow 
sash-ends that spring from beneath 
the arms; they are carried round 
to the back and knotted. This 
gives fulness at the back, and the 
straight line from the shoulders in 
front remains unbroken. Paisley 
colourings are represented in some 
of the foulards as well as the more 
ordinary stripes and checks. Gay 
indeed are the colours of the swim- 
ming suits, emerald-green, tomato- 
red, and larkspur-blue being well 
represented. It is pleasant to be 
able to chronicle the fact that headgear 
is extremely moderate in price. There 
are becoming fishermen’s caps in coloured 
rubber for 2s. 1ld., rubber tams in a 
variety of shades are 1s. 6d., rubber 
helmets are 2s. 11d., and the silk squares 
for draping over them in turban fashion 
are 6s. 11d. Let it not be forgotten that 
the accepted wrapper is made of Turkish 
towelling, while the latest recruit in 
the matter of footwear is the high 
satin boot with white lacings. 

* * * 

Frocks for Summer Days. 
N o firm keeps a steadier hand on 

the pulse of summer frocks 
than Gooch’s in the Brompton Road, 
S.W., and were corroboration needed 
of this fact it would be found in 
the constant coming and going of a 
fashionable clientéle in their salons. 
Absolutely wonderful value is repre- 
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sented in their striped and checked little 
voile frocks for 25s. 9d., and there are tub 
frocks for 29s. 6d. Perfectly delightful, 
too, for the elder woman are the pin-spot 
black muslin frocks for £4 19s. 6d.; they 
are artistically trimmed with rucheings of 
black ribbon. It is safe to predict that 
many of this firm’s lingerie frocks will be 
seen in the royal enclosure at Ascot. 
Somehow or other lingerie seems rather 
a misnomer for them, as many of them 
are lovely creations of net, lace, and other 
diaphanous fabrics. These alone are well 
worth a visit to view. 
® * * 

The Care of the Complexion, 

estfulness is the atmosphere which 

prevails in the salons of the Cyclax 

Company, 58, South Molton Street, W- 
As all the world knows, Mrs. Hemming is 
the authority here, and what she does not 
know about the complexion and its care is 
not worth talking about. She believes 
that the temple of beauty, if it is to stand, 
must be reared on the solid foundations of 
health, and that this can only be obtained 
by hygienic exercise, simple natural diet, and 
strict cleanliness. She advocates women 
coming to her for aconsultative treatment, 
as then she can diagnose the complexion 
troubles and show thebest “ home methods”’ 
for overcoming same: Relaxed muscles are 
among the face difficulties of to-day; it is 
the result of the war strain. Mrs. Hemming 
has treatments and specifics to conquer 
this, and it is wonderful, the improvement 
that is noticeable in a very short space of 
time when her advice is followed. 


A ‘‘ Ready-to-Wear’’ Liberty frock carried out 
in voile, arranged with becoming décolletage 
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Fashion’s 

Favourite 

this 
Victory Year 


Sefton Fabrics have a 
fresh and charming 
beauty that is taking the 
women of Britain by 
storm. Sefton Fabrics 
have definitely won the 
favour of fashion for this 
great victory year. 


Their bold designs, their 
bewitching colours, their 
absolute novelty and 
originality, will lend 
charm to our dinner, 
dance and theatre par- 
ties and cheer us on all 
sorts of festive occasions. 
They will be seen at 
shopping parades, in the 
park and in all places 
where fair women are 
wont to gather. 
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SHEREVOILE Peryard 3/6 


SHERELENE at 2/6 
(for Ladies’ Underwear) 


SEFTON SILK ,, ,, 8/11 
MM 


Full stocks of Sefton Fabrics are 

carried by most of the leading 

high-class Drapers in London and 
the Provinces. 
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Bassano 


MISS MARY EVERY-HALSTED 


Younger daughter of Major and Mrs. 
Every-Halsted, Dunfield, Kington, 
Herefordshire, who is to marry Cap- 
tain Mawson, M.C., R.E., elder son 
of Dr. and Mrs, Mawson of Leeds 


The First Week of June. 
MONG the weddings announced 
x for the first week in June is the 
one at St. Luke’s Church, 
Chelsea, on the 2nd, between 
Major the Hon. George Bruce and Miss 
Done. Also on the 
same day there is the 
marriage of  Flag- 
Lieutenant.) BC: 
Bottomley, R.N., and 
Miss Vanda M. Fair- 
bairn, which is taking 
place at St. Mary’s, 
the Boltons; the one 
between Captain 
Bernard Lees, M.C.,, 
and Miss Mary Rad- 
cliffe, at Westminster 
Cathedral ; and that 
of Captain F. May- 
nard Carus- Wilson, 


Weddings and 
Engagements. 


To-morrow. 
Or wedding announced for to-morrow 

(May 29) is that between Captain 
Cecil E. W. Charrington, M.C., and Miss 
Dorothy M. C. Page, and is to take place 
at Mountfield Church, Robertsbridge. 

* * 
Recent Engage- 
ments. 
he latest engage- 

ments include 
those between Cap- 
tain Ivan E. Snell, 
M.C., the Black 
Watch, only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Snell of Durban, 
Natal, and 5, Rut- 
land Gate, S.W., and 
Miss Marjory Villiers, 
daughter of the Hon, 
Sir Francis Villiers, 
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Bassano 


THE HON, MARGARET BARNE- 
WALL 


Youngest daughter of Lord Trimles- 
town, who is marrying Lieut.-Colonel 
C. H. Townsend, R. of O., East Surrey 
Regiment, at Corpus Christi Church, 
Maiden Lane, Strand, on June 3 


R.F.A., and Miss 
Adini Hills at the 
Geheumicsheofesot. 
Thomas, Portman 


His Majesty’s Mini- 
ster to Brussels, and 
Lady Villiers. Cap- 
tain Frederick W. 


Square. On the 3rd Butler, RAGS Gs, 
Captain Sir Basil Bassano and Miss Vera Hol- 
Brooke, Bart., M.C., MISS AGNES McTEER brook, daughter of 
and Miss Sergison Colonel Sir Arthur 


Daughter of the late Mr. James McTeer 
of Beesing, Dumfries, who is to be mar- 
ried to Captain Francis H. Watts, M.C., 


are to be married at 


and Lady Holbrook 
St. George’s Church, 


of Warleigh House, 


Hanover Square, and R.F.A., son of Mr. and Mrs. Watts of Southsea; Major 
on the following day Prombatnavts George _ Bradstock, 
there is the one at D.S.0O., M.C., late 


All Saints’ Church, Wokingham, between 
Paymaster-Lieutenant A. R. Henderson 
of the Navigation School, Portsmouth, 
and Miss Phyllis Ward. Another wedding 
announced for the 4th is that of Major 
H. J. E. Stinson, M.C., and Miss Mar- 
garet Little, which is taking place at 
St. Michael’s Church, Aylsham, Norfolk. 


Royal Field Artillery, and Miss Edith 
Tonge; only child of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
J. N. Tonge of Morants Court, Chevening, 
Sevenoaks, Kent; Mr. George Bruce, 
M.C., Grenadier Guards, and Miss Kate 
Maugham, eldest daughter of Mr. Fre- 
deric H. Maugham, K.C., of Lincoln's 
Inn, and 4, Collingham Gardens. 


Vandyk 
MISS DOROTHY DOWNING 


Vandyk 
MISS MURIEL ATKINSON 


Eldest daughter of the late Mr. and 

Mrs. Downing of Balby, Doncaster, 

whose marriage to the Rev. Alexan- 

der Clarke, rector of Warmsworth- 

cum-Edlington, has been announced 
for June 11 


Younger daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs, F. Atkinson of Blackwater House, 
The College, Eastbourne, who is en- 
gaged to Lieutenant Ruthven Mac. 
farlane, M.C., R.F.A. 


DAMASK TABLECLOTH DESIGNS 


based upon celebrated pieces of Old English Porcelain 


“Old Bleach” Table Damasks achieve real distinction in 
design. The quality of the work is up to.a high artistic 
level. The linen which provides an enduring base is 
specially woven and slowly bleached on the grass. 

Production being limited, you can at present procure the 
above design only at the following places :— 


LONDON Derry & Toms ... High Street, Kensington. 
a: ... Irish Linen Stores New Bond Street. 
is a soe). eeuckey.cc. CO: Wigmore Street. 
a ea Wm. Whiteley, Ltd. Queen's Rd., Bayswater. 
ABERDEEN... John Falconer & Co. ... Union Street. 
EASTBOURNE Bobby & Co., Ltd. 
EDINBURGH Robert Maule & Sons. 
GLASGOW ... Frazer Sons & Co. Argyle Street. 
HUDDERSFIELD... George Hall King Street. 
FLUE: W. Harland & Co. Chariot Street. 
“ Rockingham” ware was popular with the greatest PEERS Moore poe vinee 
in the land, finding favour with such high personages yyyERPOOL GuH. Lease Good 
as the Duke of Essex, the Duchess of Cumberland and yaNCHESTER Affleck & Browne dis 
William IV. The ware was noted for its landscapes. SEVENOAKS S. Young & Sons London Road. 
In this “Old Bleach”? Table Damask the body colour of | SHEFFIELD Cole Bros., Ltd. 
the original is reproduced by an attractive diaper filling. SOUTHSEA... Handleys, Ltd.... Palmerston Road, 


1D + 7 i GUARANTEE. i 
TRADE. MARK. 's i EACH” i We unreservedly agree 
\wlyy The Trade Mark ‘Old | D i = i to replace those goods vig 
=> z Bleach" is stamped on with which for any S Call 
3@- "22 PuRE IRISH LINEN DAMASK @ecchc3 

a, x purchaseris lissatisfie a a 
: Ls —— SS ane Damas mae GAS Gnie provided they bear when 2p = S) 
EQGACHDS the Brand woven in the * JOY H ela the ~ tegjstered oS SS 
i el {ss four corners, as here. OLD BLEACH LINEN COMPY. LTD. tee Gn eRe wee 


! brand as here. 
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Hamptons’ ee eee Chintzes 


Hamptons’ ‘Kenward’ Glazed Chintz, No. K 2409, 24 in. wide, 2/11 per yd. 


Hamptons’ Book K3 contains patterns of more than a hundred 


Cretonnes and Shadow ‘Taffetas 


exemplifying the latest phases of Colour and Design as applied to Furnishing Fabrics | 
at prices ranging from 1/114 to 13/9 per yard. It will be sent, post free, on loan. : } 

{ 

} 

{ 


e 
For illustrations, in colour, of the latest productions and best values now obtainable, R 1 


in Home: Furnishings of every description, see Hamptons’ 1919 Spring Book, post free. 
Dexter. 


AMPIONS 


Decorators : Furnishers feels sad 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1; and at Buenos Aires. | 


Hamptons pay carriage to any railway station in Great Britain. 


“CharlesPackers (oltd, ||) acti BESS | 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS :: _ —days when sturdy Britons 
|/REGIMENTAL RIBBON LINKS had to Grave the weather I 
&4:15:0 


‘THE PAIR. 


without the Dexter pro- 
tection that yesterday made 


life livable for officers in the 
trenches, and to-day shelters hae 


The Queens The Royal Flying Corps. ' : | 


anne : | their civilian brothers and 
A 5 e Brigade of Guards. 

Finely Enamelled All Regimental Colours ge h d : 

in correct colours All these Links  ‘swPblied in these Links sisters ..... hard—wearing, 


on 18 ct. Gold. at the same price. 


are supplied at the 
uniform price of 
: 15:0 
the pair. 


permanently proofed sive ie) sei 
and, withal, style / 


The King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps. 


The King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry 


Illustrations show 
actual size of 
Links. 


Money returned 
in full if not 
approved. 


The Royal Artillery 


THE FASHIONABLE RIBBON WRISTLET. Seen Mee a ae 


With Diamond Initial set in Palladium and White Enamel Slide. CATHCART, GLASGOW 
Every letter from A to Z in stock. i Wholesale. only 


All £4 10 O each. Shoah Warne Re acy) ooo hare See 


16& 78 REGENT STREET, LONDON,W. ee ee 


} 
{ 
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THE PASSING 


vanished, and in its place we have a series of 
detached scenes, some poor, some good, one or 
two ‘‘promising’’ only. The gap left by Miss 
Elsie Janis is still felt, though Mr. Raymond 
Hitchcock, of ‘‘All-dressed-up-and-no-place-to- 
go'’ fame, Mr. William Rock, a clever dancer, 
and a dainty and clever little American come- 
dienne, Miss Frances White, do their best to make 
us forget. In the first part of the revue there is 
a kind of high-society burlesque melodrama, 
played in the flat-hand fashion of Judith at the 
Kingsway, but it is too long drawn out to be very 
funny at present. In the second part Miss White 
had an excellent little song dressed up as a 
schoolgirl, and Mr. William Rock scored with a 
‘Chinese ditty; but Mr. Raymond Hitchcock's 
new ‘' melancholy ’’ number in the ‘‘ All-dressed- 
up’ strain, concerning a bridegroom, really was 
‘somewhat depressing — which was: unfortunate, 
because it was meant to be funny. However, the 
new-comers are all so good that the ‘‘ re-hitched ’’ 
version ought soon to be almost as bright and 
amusing as the first. Mr. Stanley Lupino, who 
seems to have been docked of much of his amus- 
ing material, ought to be g.ven more to do, since 
he is a comedian of resource and easy humour, 
and Miss Irene Magley and the Palace Girls are 
sure ‘‘liveners'’ whenever they have the oppor- 
tunity. Moreover, the beauty of the colour 
design remains a most attractive item of the revue, 
and the new Finck musical numbers are all charm- 
ing, especially a little love-song, entitled ‘‘ I Can’t 
Help Loving You.’’ 
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SHOW S—continued. 


Polite Lunatic—no longer German, however, but 
Dutch-American—is very amusing. The company 
is an excellent one throughout, and the old tunes 
seem to come as freshly as ever. The Belle of 
New York wears wonderfully well, and I should 
not be at all surprised to find that she takes on yet 
another long lease of youthfulness while at the 
Lyceum. ““ARKAY.” 
[ietierary astronomers have long been on the 

look-out for rising stars to carry on the good 
work of the first-class humorist when Barrie, 
Jerome, and Jacobs shall have tired of the game. 
““London Opinion"' believes it has discovered 
the likeliest of all the coming men. A. A. 
Thomson has already given the public several 
tastes of his quality. Now that he is back from 
soldiering in France and Mesopotamia he has 
begun to do really brilliant work. He is writing 
for ‘‘London Opinion’’ a series of delightful 
short stories—‘‘ The Records of Reggie.’’ They 
commence in the current number of ‘* London 
Opinion,”’ 

% ® * 

[2 our last issue we incorrectly stated that the 

Duke of Sutherland was private secretary to 
the Lord Chancellor, whereas we understand he 
is in reality his parliamentary secretary, and 
only attends to his political affairs. 

* * * 


n exhibition is being held at the Goupil 


Stage Photo Co. Gallery, 5, Regent Street, W., of the 
MR. ARTHUR WONTNER AND MISS MARY works of the artists of Alsace-Lorraine under the 


The Lyceum. rz rf organisation of the Ligue Patrioti saci 
anis gue Patriotique des Alsaciens- 
Revwes may come or go, but The Belle of New MBRRALL IN “OUR MR. HEPPLEWHITR Lorrains, of which the Right Hon. Lord Balfour 


York seems to goon forever. Mr. Bannister “Our Mr. Hepplewhite” has proved a genuine success of Burleigh is the honorary president and Mon- 
Howard has just brought her back again to the at the Criterion, and is one of the best farcical comediee sieur E. Roudolphi, the president. The exhibi- 
Lyceum, where she was so warmly received that that has been seen in London for some time past. tion will remain open until the Whitsun Bank 
she might have been a complete stranger to the Mr. Wontner plays the title-réle, and Miss Mary Holiday, and the proceeds will go to the funds of 
town. Miss Edith Drayson is charming in Edna Merrall the lady of high degree to whom he gets’ the Société d’Assistance d’Alsace - Lorraine, on 


* * * 


May’s old part, and Mr. Lawrence Caird as the 


engaged 


whose resources heavy demands have been made. 


\) THE “CASCADE” FROCK 


This ‘‘ Bernard” Model is a 
sequel to the successful “Cloud” 
Wrap, in which a smart even- 
ing and dinner gown is com- 
bined with a charmingly- 
draped Tea Gown effect. 


By fastening the flowered 
points on the shoulders 
the arms are uncovered, 
and the drapery can 
be secured close to the 
figure by the tasselled 
ends of the Cascade. 


Only 


£8 18 6 


In Georgette and -Me- 
tallic Lace, in the 
following shades :— 


Apricot, Black, Mauve, 
Rose, Lemon, Grey, 


Jade and Saxe. 


Models by return on 
receipt of London trade 
reference or cheque. 


THRESHER’S, 


5, Conduit Street, 


Regent Street, 
London, W. 1. 


Sessel Pearls 
are the finest 
reproductions 
existing. They 
are made by a 
secret and 
scientific pro- 
cess, which im- 
parts to them 
the same sheen, 
delicacy ol 
tone, texture, 
and durability 
of genuine 
Oriental 


Pearls. 
The “ Sphere 2 
says :— 

“A row of 


wonderful Sessel 
reproduction 
Pearls willamply 
satisfy even the 
most | fastidious 
taste.” 


Sessel Pearl Ear- 
rings, Pins, Studs, 

ings, in Solid 
Gold Mountings. 


From 


£2522) 2:0 


vi 


SESSEL PEARLS 


Sessel Pearls 
are positively 
superior to any 
others existing. 
Every Necklet, 
in fact every 
pearl made in 
. our laboratories 
is an exact and 
faithful repro- 
duction of a 
real pearl, the 
be, minutest details 
; being studied 
in their manu- 
facture, 


The “Bystander * 


says :— 


« 
In colour, 
weight and 
general appear- 
ance there is ab- 
solutely nothing 
to choose between 
the two pieces.” 


es Four ae x Sessel Clasp with 

iss Sone coer 

Beautiful Collar of Sessel Pearls aahtver tar eae 
with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, Rion 

£4:4:0 £2:2:0 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., Purchased for Cash or 
taken in Exchange. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, No. 2, ON REQUEST, POST FREE. 
Sessel Pearls can only be obtained direct from 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 8 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


: 


| 
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HAVE YOU EVER HAD © 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. Ltd. 


C.F,H, 


BRAKE- 


4 


IT’S THE 


GOODRICH 
TREAD. 


N emergency. 


hold the car: fit Goodrich 


Safety Tread Tyres and drive 
free from care—able to extract 
the greatest possible pleasure 


from driving. 
If you wish for the greatest mileage, 
comfort and safety, specify— 


FULL-SECTION 
SAFETY-TREAD 


TYRES 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


117-123 Golden Lane, London, E.C.1 


FEAR 


NOT WITH 7A/S TREAD 


You 


know you must pull up 
—but will the wheels grip? 
Or shall you ‘go for it’? “That 
is ‘brake-fear.. Do away with 
the possibility of finding your- 
self wondering ifthe tyres will 


DODAICH : 


NW 


\ : me h 
off 


: / 


A pretty good Allotment—a 
rare good crop of peas—a 
mighty growth of weeds though 
(wonderful how they do come 
up in the night)—a wielding of 
the hoe—an hour—two—three 
—a straightening of the back— 
a mopping of the brow— 


and after that— 


a pipe of 
Bond of 


Union. 


There's no tobacco quite like Bond of 
Union, with its wonderful mellow coolness. 


Mild, 11d.oz.; Medium and Full, 104d. oz. 
THe COOL. SMOKE 


FOR THE FRONT.—We will post “ Bond 
of Union” to Soldiers at the Front, specially 
packed, at 4/2 per 1b., duty free. inimum 
order 4l1b. Postage (extra) I/- for 4lb. up to 
141b. and 1/4 up to 4lb. Order through your 


tobacconist or send remittance direct to us. 


COPE BROS. & CO., LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
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PICTURES IN THE 


since the Pamirs Commission, and certainly since the 
Kabul Mission. during Lord Minto’s vice-royalty, that 
the late Amir only kept quiet because hé was fond of 
his subsidy. Nasrullah has been, and still is, the 
stormy petrel of frontier politics, and though the pre- 
sent youth, Amanullah, is nominally Amir, I would 
not give him an exactly 6-to-4-on chance of staying 
the course if Nasrullah thinks it worth while removing 
him. Of course, now that they have played ugly, the 
subsidy stops with a click, and one can only suppose 
that they have got backing from someone else. They 
are too fond of money to have omitted this precaution. 
There can be no doubt as to who has gone one better 
than the Government of India. If we raised Germany’s 
bid Nasrullah would at once come forward, scientifi- 
cally ‘‘remove’’ Amanullah as he ‘‘ removed’’ that 
fat and oily little man, Habibullah, and then say, ‘‘ Here 
Iam! Iam the hero who has stopped the war, the 
true friend of the British Raj! Bucksheesh for the 
love of Allah, for I am a very poor man and I cannot 
guarantee to keep my swine-dogs quiet unless I pay 
them! ’’ But if we are such fools as to trust Nasrullah, 
even as far as we can heave a bull by the tail, we 
shall be let down.. He is one of the worst men-north 
or south of the frontier, and if you know how-much 
that means you can get Nasrullah’s form within a 
few ounces, and handicap him accordingly. 
* * * 

Eyabiboliah was a little snake, and a cold-blooded 

savage at that, but he was also a very good 
actor. He fully persuaded quite a lot of people that 
he was a ‘‘friend,’’ and so long as he thought he 
was getting enough money he preserved decorum, I 
expect it was because he collared most of the subsidy 
and did not pass it along, that they shot him. They 
kill for far less than this in the territory of the Abso- 
lute Amir. 

* * * 

Hee is a little story of Habib’s successful camou- 

flage. It was upon an occasion when he had 


an unfortunate London bootmaking specialist up to Kabul to give him a few 
Conversation naturally had to be 
carried on through an interpreter because Habib at that time only knew about 
two words of English—‘' pig’’—and I think ‘‘ whisky.’ 
the Amir was dictating to his interpreter, a gentleman of the Ghazi persuasion 


wrinkles as to how to run a boot factory. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW AND HER SON 


The Marchioness of Linlithgow is the younger daugh- 
ter of Sir Frederick Milner, Bart., and was married 
in 1911. _The Marquis and Marchioness have twin sons, 
born in 1912, the elder of whom is Lord Hopetoun 


from Khost go single 


However! Whilst 
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' FIRE—continued, 


burst in upon the solemnity and commenced fluently to 
revile the Amir and all his Court for harbouring a dog 
of a Feringhi, and demanded that his head should 
immediately be provided for decorative purposes on the 
end of a bayonet. The Amir took absolutely no notice 
of the orator, and continued dictating. When, how- 
ever, the orders were completed His Absolute Highness 
said in an absent-minded manner, much as-the Queen 
did during the trial of the Mad Hatter, *‘ And now just 
take this person outside and cut his tongue out!’’ To 
hear was to obey, and the Ghazi was removed—and 
so subsequently was his tongue. He was then cast 
over the nearest steep place and heard of no more. A 
little incident like that was naturally calculated to 
somewhat disturb the nerves of a respectable and 
hard-working citizen of the City of London in the 
County of Westminster, and he respectfully requested 
acancellation of his indentures and a speedy conduct 
back to places where things were not quite so close 
to nature! Even though it is I, ‘‘ Sabretache,’’ who 
tell you this story, it happens to be literally true, 
because I had it first-hand from the boot merchant ! 
* * > 
©7 is not surprised to hear through the Simla 
communiqués that some of the tribesmen are not 
anxious to throw in their lot with Amanullah and Co, 
I do not mind laying odds on one lot, the gentlemen 
who inhabit the Khost Valley—a very old-established 
and well-known firm of outlaws, wizen-slitters, ‘cruci- 
fiers, and Bunnia roasters—taking this opportunity of 
getting a bit of their own back. I think it was about 
1912 when Habibullah undertook to round up the 
Khost outlaws, and so save some of our own emergency 
columns a lot of bother ; anyway, it was about that 
time. Habib got ’em all right, and collected quite a 
bunch of very vicious-looking prisoners. He did not 
kill or crucify them at once, but kept them alive. 
Then one fine morning he paraded them, also his 
master-armourer and his assistant from his arsenal 
with anvil and hammer. He made the gentlemen 
file from the right, and as each man came abreast the 


anvil he was collared, and had first one ankle and then the other pounded to 


a pulp, and was told to crawl on out of the way. 
is not publishable, was done to them, and they were tied on mules and escorted 
to the confines of their valley, whence they had to crawl home. 


Later something else, which 


i eas 


Vanishing 


Cream 


Enjoy the full vigour of the 
clear spring days without 
fear of harmful weather in- 
fluence to the complexion by 
using POND’S Vanishing 
Cream. Simply apply with 
the finger tips, no massage 
required—it vanishes by ab- 
sorption. Free from grease 
or stickiness and deliciously 
perfumed, it preserves both 
face and hands and gives 
the skin the velvety bloom 
of health. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, Pond’s 
the original Vanishing Cream, 
in. Opal Jars, with aluminium 
screw lids, 1/3 and 2/6 


Ponp’s Extract Co. (Dept. 106), 
71, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, 


IMB 


cn 


I 


NL 


Ds EXTRAC 


0 N OMPANYS 


ISHING 
VANISH! 


ry) 
ape a0orrea 37 
wtw 


| Ponds : 


one's attention. 


one in the morning. 


watch is subjected. 


In Solid Silver Curb with Gold (rustless) Springs was brought out in response t 
repeated requests from men on Active Service fora really reliable wristlet. 
strength is in the solid curb chain, and the two expanding links, of just the right t 
to hold the wristlet and watch in any desired position, without slipping or sliding, 
get out of order. 
enough to keep the watch in place. 
Smaller size for Ladies’ wear, same price. 
Ladies, £4 10s. 
width of watch from shackle to shackle. 


THE “Q” POCKET ALARM WATCH. 


A perfect timekeeper, the ‘‘Q'' Pocket Alarm Watch assures 
punctuality in keeping appointments. 
to within a minute.of the desired time, and its note is soft and 
mellow, yet insistent and unmistakable. 
At night-time the back of the case opens, so 
that the watch may be stood at the bedside ready to awaken 
Fully luminous hands and figures, it is in 
every way a perfect watch. 


Oxidized, white dial, £7; black dial, £7 7s. 
Silver, white dial, 


The “LAND 8 WATER” Wrist Watch. 


The ‘‘ Land & Water" Wrist Watch is dust and damp 
proof. The movement is fully jewelled and fitted with 
Micrometer Regulator to give fine adjustment, by 
means of which it can be regulated never to lose or 
gain more than 4 seconds per day. 
compensated forall positions and temperatures, and 
is guaranteed to stand all shocks to which a wrist 
It has proved itself by far the 
best watch for men in all spheres of activity. 


LAN De Tain 


The 


ce 
Land and Water says:—"‘ Here is something that just grips the 
Sent on approval on receipt of price, 24/- p 
In 9-ct. gold, £5 10s. Smaller size for 
Mention exact size of wrist and 


Also in 15-ct. and 18-ct. gold. 


The Alarm may be set 
Write 
for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


Its vibrations compel 


£8 5s.; black dial, £8 10s, 


Each watch is 


In solid silver case, with 
unbreakable glass, and 
fully luminous dial 
£600 
Smaller size for 
Ladies’ wear 
£700 
9-ct. gold 
£10 0 0 
18-ct. gold 


Makers to the Admiralty and War Office 
(Dept. 4), 153, Fenchurch St., LONDON, E.C.3. Tel.: Central 2160. 


West-end Branch (late JOHN BARWISE): 19, Piccadilly Arcade, London,S-W.l. 
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The 
finishing 
touch to 


“ smart 


footwear. 


‘YOU CANT BREAK THESE DOGGIE, 
‘J THEY RE: oe 


It is quality that tells ig wear. Choose.British HURCULACES 
in the first place. They are well finished, smartly dyed in good, rich, 
black or brown shades, and they give very long service. - 


ORDER SOME TO-DAY—IT IS WORTH WHILE TO KEEP SOME IN HAND. 
Stocked by High-class Drapers, Outfitters, and Bootmakers. 
Manufacturers: FAIRE BROS & Co., Ltd., Leicester. 
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“ They shall 
have 
Music 
wherever 
they go.” 


“PHe days you 
spend on the 
River will be all 
the pleasanter for 
a little ‘“ Decca” 
entertainment. 
Whether the 
party be two or 
twelve, music adds 
to the enjoyment. So take your “Decca” with you 
and let it play to you and amuse you wherever you go. 
Just as easy to carry as the luncheon basket, and ready 
to play immediately opened. 


THE PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE 


In Leather Compressed Solid 
Cloth Fibre Cowhide 
£7 15 0 £81520 21251270 


Of Harrods, Army and Navy Stores, Whiteley’s, 
Selfridge’s. Gamage’s, and all leading Stores and 
Music Dealers. The new “ Decca" Book, ** Back 
to Civilian Life," and name of nearest Agent post 
free from the Mannfacturers. 


? 


The DULCEPHONE Co., 36, Worship St., 
Londen, E.C. 2. 


Se (Proprietors: BARNETT SAMUEL & SONS, Ltua.) 


—AITCHISON’S— 
Prism Binoculars Ye?” ine Old Virginia 


i Touri 2 > 
The Ideal Glasses for all Sporting and Touring Purposes. L Cork Tipped Ovals 


The MARK 1 is the standard service glass as supplied to the Government 
throughout the War. All the models which are fitted with eyepiece 


ocussing are hermeti 
Magni- With Eyepiece With Central f g Ws cally 


fication. Focussing. Focussing. sea ed, and consequently (} 3 4 - 
withstand exposure to all os 

HI ES foe x6 £1010 0 £1115 O kinds of climates and (\3 
The LUMAC .. x 8 £1100 £12 50 weather conditions. 
The LUMAC ... x12 £15 00 £14 5 0 i 
The OWL -. X 6 £12 0 0 £13 5 0 ; 
(extra large aperture). ~ f 
“ Prices include best solid leather sling case and 4 2 

lanyard. 7 j' 


Call and inspect, or write for Price List No, 6T. 


AITCHISON & CO., LTD., 


Opticians to the British and Allied Governments, 


428, STRAND, W.C. 2. 


281, Oxford St., W.1. 130, High Holborn, W.C. 1. faeees eS NF T | C ‘ 
And Branches, London. : s a .! he S ER. IGARETTE 
LEEDS—37, Bond Street. “ = - Pet sae Lin 


NA 


Also in 


No increase in price, No sacrifice in quality, Ay AN e : % 5OS& 1005 


When Buying Golf Balls 


be guided by the name 


“COLONEL.” 


The Pre-War Standard of Durability, Flight, 
and Perfect Paint, which has made_ the 
*““COLONEL” the MOST POPULAR GOLF 
BALL, is steadily maintained. 


THE DIMPLE us oe 
new COLONEL 2/6 each srt US Spinet 
THE GOLF BALL DE LUXE. 


j xy » ’ e 4 ; a 
Can be had in Small size, 31 dwts. and 29 dwts.; i a 2a Sa : é $ 
SSG tate dS / } Ee OHVEE, Lap. 
to the same number are purchased. 1 a = a | : : s 
‘ for th 
Sold everywhere. ? Md 9: 4 OF t € pl pe i> he Spinet House 
ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., . 


Glasgow. London: 37, Walbrook, E.C. ae) x? “oo? f Vii er oz. eS | ‘ LONDON 
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LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION 


NOTES 
‘*The Tatler” is now the Official Organ of this Influential Body in the ‘‘ Doggy” World. 


E publish herewith a letter received from Mr. Jaquet, the secretary of 
\ X / the Kennel Club :— 
““DEAR Mrs. CARLO CLARKE,—As you are aware a deputation 
from the Kennel Club was received by Lord Ernle, the President of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, yesterday on the subject of rabies and 
the Muzzling Order. It was apparent from the 
outset that the Board had decided that they would 
not accede to the popular request for the imposition 
of a general Muzzling Order. As Iam sure that the 
result of the efforts of the deputation to urge the 
Board to accede to universal muzzling should be 
communicated to the public as soon as possible, I 
have instructed our printers at Birmingham to 
forward you a copy of the report I am publishing 
in ‘The Kennel Gazette’ on Saturday, which I 
am sending to them this morning, and I trust this 
will reach you early to-morrow.—Yours faithfully, 
E. W. JAQUET, Secretary.”’ 

Unfortunately the report mentioned therein 
has not reached us at the time of going to press, 
but we shall hope to give it in our next issue, for 
this decision of the Board of Agriculture affects all 
dog-owners. Lord Ernle opposed the idea of an 
universal Muzzling Order on the grounds ‘‘ that 
control of movement and quarantine could not be 
dispensed with, and unless they were a general 
Order could not be enforced.’’ We know that 
universal muzzling is an unpopular measure, and 
Mr. Long, realising this, in the last outbreak of 
rabies, over twenty years ago, endeavoured to 
eradicate it by quarantine and control of movement, 
but finding this insufficient he had the courage to 
brave public opinion, and was certainly for a time 
the ‘‘ best hated’’ man in the United Kingdom. 
But results more than justified his action, for in less than two years the dread 
disease was stamped out, and would never have reappeared here had not dogs 
been smuggled over from infected areas in France. 

* * * 
qprhe charming photograph of Lady Lewis, the popular president of the 
French Bulldog Club, is specially interesting at the moment, for this 
club was amongst the ‘‘ pioneers’? who were determined patriotically to take 
the risk of running a club show as soon as possible after the removal of 


LADY LEWIS 


WHY SHOULD A WOMAN LOOK OLD? 


when it is possible to remove immediately, pain- 
lessly and permanently the marks of age, worry or 
ill-health from the face by a simple scientific pro- 
cess, known in England as the Hystogen Treatment. 
Since the last 10 years over 5,000 men and women 
in this country, including some of the most promi- 
nent social and professional leaders, as well as 
famous theatrical beauties, all of whom are aware 
that a youthful appearance is a modern necessity, 
have benefited by this treatment, without the aid of 
which many would have been compelled to retire 
into inactivity of life. The Hystogen Treatment 
must not be compared with the old-fashioned 
Beauty Treatment consisting of massage, electricity, 
toilet creams, plasters, etc.; it is the only system 
which actually and instantaneously removes from 
the face all marks of age, and restores the beauty 
of youth. Any reader of this paper who is interested 
in this exclusive and scientific treatment should call 
for a free consultation at the Institute and convince 
herself of the truthfulness of this statement. The 
treatment cannot be applied at home and at least 
one personal visit for treatment is necessary. 
Try this simple experiment and prove the truth under- 
lying this new method. Stand in front of your 
mirror and, with the finger tips, smooth up the loose 
skin as shown in this illustration; you will then see 
what a wonderful difference even this slight altera- 
tion makes in your appearance—yet it is but an 
indication of what is accomplished every day without 
. f the least inconvenience. 
The following imperfections can be corrected permanently from within one hour. The treat- 
ment is absolutely painless and harmless, and does not leave any marks. 
Ugly Frown Furrows Baggy Chin Sagging Cheeks or Face 
Mouth-to-Nose Lines Flabby Neck Projecting Ears 
Flabby, Wrinkled Eyelids Fallen, Bulging Eyebrows Drooping Mouth Corners 
Crow’s Feet Wrinkles Hollow Cheeks Exaggerated Expression Furrows 
Warts, Red Veins, Moles Imperfect Facial Contour Thin Arms, Elbows, & Shoulders 
Unsightly Noses—Saddle Nose, Siekly, Sallow Skin Large Pores 

Turned-up Nose, &e. Unrefined Complexion Freckles 
Red Nose Bloteches Prominent Collar Bones Obesity, &c. 
Call or write for booklet—‘‘ Facial Perfection’? (sent sealed on receipt of 3d. for postage). 

Hours, 11 to 4. Closed Saturday afternoons. 


THE HYSTOGEN INSTITUTE, 17 Baker Street, LONDON, W.1. 


Established 1907. (Near Portman Square.) 
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war-time restrictions ; they had also arranged to guarantee a generous classi- 
fication at the shows of the Kensington Canine Society at Richmond, and at 
the L.K.A. Show at Ranelagh, where the writer of these notes was anticipating 
with pleasure acting as judge. All these shows, alas! have been cancelled 
owing to the rabies outbreak ; but we note that Mrs. Romilly has been chosen 
as judge at the proposed Kennel Club Show next autumn, so perhaps “‘ the 
powers that be ’’ have knowledge that by that time the ban against shows may 
be lifted. Lady Lewis founded the French Bulldog Club in 1902, its aim being 
to promote the welfare of the pure-bred French dog as distinguished from the 
small English bulldogs. The first club show was held at Tattersall’s on 
April 7, 1902, and the entry of fifty-one dogs was most encouraging. In 
January, 1905, the Kennel Club entered the breed on its register as ‘‘ Boule- 
dogues Frangais,’’ and in 1912 Lady Lewis presented a numerously-signed 
petition to the Kennel-Club Committee asking that the breed should be removed 
from the category of ‘‘foreign dogs’’ and classified as French bulldogs 
This was granted, and from that 
time the breed made _ systematic 
and good progress in this country ; 
but it is to be feared that it is 
amongst those which have been 
hard hit by the war restrictions 
on breeding. The period of qua- 
rantine having been lengthened 
from four months to six makes it 
a serious question to introduce the 
much-needed fresh blood into this 
country, and without it there is a 
tendency to lose the much-admired 
““cobbiness’* of body and sturdy 
bone. However, it is hoped that 
these restrictions may soon be re- 
moved, and meanwhile kennels such 
as Mrs. Colman’s, Mrs. Armour'’s, 
Mrs. Charles Waterlow's, and Mrs. 
Romilly’s have no doubt kept a 
sufficient supply of young stock 
during the war to enable them to 
make a fresh start in breeding with- 
out help from outside. Since the 
sad death of Sir Herbert Lewis, 
just before the Kennel Club Show 
in 1911, Lady Lewis has not taken 
quite so prominent a part in the 
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show world; but everything affect- 
ing the interest of the French bull- 
dog is as near to her heart as ever. 
—CARLO F. C. CLARKE. 


Who has just completed one or two new 

plays, the first of which, entitled ‘The 

Storm,” will be produced at a special 

matinée at the Ambassadors Theatre on 
June 5 


RING direct 


You save money and can re- 
sell to us at any time at 10% 
less than the price you paid. 


The RING BOOK, which we will 
send to you, illustrates 122 Gem 
Rings in all their natural Sparkle, Colours 
and Beauty. You can select from it quietly 
at Home, as tf from the actual Rings. 


You choose your Ring. We send it insured to 
your door. Within a fortnight you can send it 
back and receive your full money. If you are 
satisfied to keep it, we undertake to re-purchase | 
subsequently, after three months, six months, 
one year, ten years, or at any time, at 10% 
less than the price you have paid. 


We send the RING BOOK Free to anyoue interested in value-guaranteed 
Rings priced from £5 5 O up to £325. Please write for the “RING 
BOOK, Size Card and particulars of our fair methods.” 


[WRITENOw| Lhe NORTHERN GOLDSMITHS Co., 


| forthe . No. 33 GOLDSMITHS'’ HALL, 
| RING BOOK “The RING SHOP for the WORLD,” 
ee NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNx, ENGLAND. (G) 


AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to personal attractions and 
to health and longevity by the proper mas- 
tication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is of inestimable value in preserving and 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and giving a pleasant fragrance to the 
breath ; it eradicates tartar from the teeth, 
prevents and arrests decay, and polishes and 


PRESERVES THE ENAMEL, 


to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. 


2s. 9d. per Box. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and Rowlands, 67, Hatton Garden, I,ondon. 
Ask Stores and Chemists for ROWLANDS'’ ODONTO, of Hatton Garden, London. 
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Pre-War Standard 
Cigarettes 


make no appeal to those who can 
smoke a cheap cigarette. They are 
of the Pre-War standard of quality 
—so naturally they cannot be sold 
at a cheap cigarette’s price. 

“ Kiamil”’ Egyptian f 25 for 3/3; 50 for 6/4; 
Blend Special 100 for 12/6 
Gee i 25 for 2/10; 50for 5/8; 
Kiamil Turkish { 100 for 11/3 
* Kiamil” Virginia f 20for2/2;50for4/10; 


A large consignment 
of the latest and most 
fashionable examples 
of Hanan Footwear 
has just arrived from 


HANAN & SON, Special 100 for 9/6 
“ Kiamil ” American f{ 20for1/8; 50 for 4/2; 
New York. No. 3 { 100 for 8/3 


You will find ‘‘ Kiamil’’ Cigarettes leave 
the mouth fresh and sweet—and they 
do not taint the breath. All high-class 
tobacconists and railway kiosks sell 
‘*Kiamil’’ Pre-War standard Cigarettes 

Sole _Manufacturer: J Clement 

Offices: Mincing Lane House E C 3 

Factory: 7 Rangoon Street EC 3 @ 


DOLLOND, OPTICcIAN. 


(ESTABLISHED 1750) 


HANAN-GINGELL SHOE CO., Lid., 


ONLY Aderess—3 28-332, OXFORD | STREET, LONDON, Wil. 
Telephone : 3417, Mayfair. Telegrams: “ Hanshuco Wesdo, London.” 
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Both Nelson eed WEllincon Twn used Service 
Glasses made by the first Optician in Europe, 
as is evidenced by contemporary chronicles. 


The Duke of Wellington used to speak of the 
advantage which the excellence of Dollond’s 
Glasses gave him over the French Generals, who 
were supplied with very inferior instruments. 

He was always restless until he could ascend 
some eminence and examine the country around. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “Life of Wellington.” 
The news of the Battle of Trafalgar and the 


Death of Nelson arrived, I remember, in 
October, and caused a deep sensation. 


Just before be embarked the last time, I saw 
him passing by Norihumberland House. He 
had been to Dollond’s to buy a night glass, 
for as I casually called, I saw his address, 
written by his own hand, and his glass on the 
counter. 


is the chosen beverage 
of connoisseurs. In officers’ 
mess, club and the high 
class restaurant its repu- 
tation for unique flavour 
and sterling purity is 


firmly established. 


Autobiography of Haydon. 


AAA 


@ The House of Dollond was privileged to assist in the equip- 
ment of the Army and Navy for the successful prosecution of the 
World War. The Government control over their works having been 
withdrawn, they are now able to supply the FAMOUS DOLLOND 
BINOCULARS to the public. Illustrated catalogue post free. 


LUNAS ene 21 1 ] OXFORD ST., W. 


WORKS: LONDON AND MAIDENHEAD. 


Order IDRIS Lemon Squash or 


Lime Juice Cordial for your guests. 
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HE Goveroment will be doing a great disser- 
vice to the country if they consider the demand 
of certain Members of Parliament for free 
railway passes. The plea put forward of 

the necessity for the M.P. to keep in touch with his 
constituency without expense is not a serious one. 
Everyone who travels has to bear an extra burden in 
these days, and furthermore it creates a bad precedent. 
A few years ago the country was served by Members 
of Parliament for nothing but honour, until a Radical 
majority granted themselves £400 a year. No dis- 
crimination was made between those members who were 
not well able to support the financial burden and others 
without necessity for thought in the matter. Certainly 
members who live a long way from their constituency 
have some claim to a limited pass, but it would be 


“The Montgomery Advertiser '"' 
WELCOME TO OUR MIDST 


From 


LOOKING WORSE 


Returned Tourist: 
little t-t-trip has done me good 


Candid Friend: 


“The Evening News 


F ANYTHING! 
b-b-believe my 


Well, if you believe 


that, you'd believe anything ! 


rCiwabe, SGN ne 


From “ 
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POLITICS. 


invidious to discriminate. It would be too much to 
hope for that the pass would be used only for visits 
to constituencies, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the members would stop at this particular 
privilege. 


* * * 


Floreat Etona, 
“The gathering of nineteen old Etonian generals at 
Eton last week is one of which even Eton may 
be proud. We learn from “ The Daily Graphic” that 
altogether forty old Etonians who went to the war 
became major-generals, which is a great and unpre- 
cedented record. Whatever one may say of the 
methods of teaching at the English public school, there 
is no doubt that it produces the type of man who has 
made this country what it is. 


From * The New York World"' 
THE DEATH GRiP 


URODONAL 


Uric 


ll Dissolves 
Rheumatism, 
Gout, < 


*%, Gravel, 


Arterio- Sélerosis,, E ce 


Neuralgia. 


\ 
In whatever spot 
of the body it may be 
located, uric acid can- 
not possibly resist the 
powerful dissolving 
andeliminating action 
of URODONAL. 
This agent chases the 
uric acid from all its 
strongholds: from the 
muscular fibres of the 

IM digestive pee 
system ; from 
the sheaths 
of thearteries; from the 
pores of theskin; from { 5 
the pulmonary alveoli, ~~~ = 
and from the nervecells. 

44 The beneficial effects of this 

i cleansing process of the system 
—which unites and epitomizes 
somanytlierapeuticindications 
—are thus plainly apparent. 

Dr. BETTOUX, 
Medical Faculty of Montpelier. 
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Obtainable from all 


Colonial Agents, 


Acid 
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S The triumph of 
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Price 5/- and 12/- per bottle. 


Prepared at Chatelain's Laboratories, Paris. 
Chemists, 
post free 5/6 & 12/6 from the British and 
HEPPELLS, ‘Pharmacists, 
164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


Fullexplanatorybooklets sent post free on application 


direct, 
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HE majority of Buick owners 
are experienced motorists; 
they purchased a Buick after 
testing the claims made for the 
efficiency of its Overhead Valve 


Engine. They bought after 
having proved to their satis- 
faction that it was a car which 
would render faultless service. 
To-day you can see the 1919 Buick Six Cyl- 
inder Chassis in our showroomsif you'll call 
GENERAL MOTORS (Europe), Ltd. 
136 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2 


‘Telephone: Telegrams: 
Gerrard 9626. ** Buickgen, London." 


